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Salluft on the Gods and the World; and the Pythagoric Sentences 
of Demophilus, tranflated from the Greek; and five Hymns by 
Proclus, in the original Greck, with a Poetical Verfion. Yo 
which are added, five Hymns by the Tranflator. 8vo. 45. 
Boards. Jeffrey. 1793. 


ie is much to be regretted, that the office of tranflation fhould 

not hold a more honourable rank in the republic of letters, 
than that which the general fentiment has been difpofed to 
afign it. The Greeks and Romans were not only our prede- 
ceffors, but our preceptors, in every {pecies of compofition, 
whether of profe or poetry; and as ability, or opportunity, 
will not admit every lover of learning to acquaint himfelf with 
their invaluable remains in their native languages, it is very 
defirable that tranflations of thofe works fhould, from time to 
time be prefented to the public. But good tranflation, by 
which is underftood ‘* the transfufion of the ftyle and. fenti- 
ments of an author, unimpaired, into an elegant modern 


-phrafeology,’ isa work of extreme difficulty; of difficulty, in- 


deed, beyond the belief of any but thofe who have ’attempted 
it. In fact, none but complete proficients in the ancient 
tongues are qualified for this arduous province; and fcholars 
of this defcription are either engaged in different departments 
of claffic literature, or difdain this occupation as unworthy of 
their time and-talents. What Horace has obferved with re- 
fpect to the writers of comedy in his days, is exaétly applicable 
to the cafe of :trau/lation now: 


— Habet comeedia tanto 
Plus oneris, quanto veniz minus. 





We have premifed thefe obfervations from a fenfe of juftice 
to a moft meritorious clais of literary labourers, and from a 
conviction that every attempt of the prefent nature is previ- 
oufly entitled to a candid reception from the community. 

The publication before us is compofed ‘of three different 
performances: 1. A work of Salluft, a Platonic philofopher, 
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concerning the Gods and the World. 2. Sentences of De- 
m0} philus, who is juftly prefumed from this performance to 
have been of the Pythagorean fect: and laftly, a poetical tran{- 
Jation of fome hymns of Proclus, with five original hymns, 
of a fimilar complexion in point of doctrine, by the tranf-- 
Jator. 

After premifing a curfory remark or two on the Preface, we 
thall pais on to the work itfelf. 


« This Salluft, fays our tranflator, is confidered by Gale as the 
fame Sailuft that, according to Suidas, was cotemporary with Pro- 
clus.’ 


Dr. Bentley, in his celebrated controverfy with Boyle, ral+ 
lies his antagonift, in his ufual ftrain of eect on the ufe 
of the: word cctemporary; and fhews that the omiflion of the 
2, in terms of this compofition from the Lasie, 3 is not conform- 
able to the genius of our language in other inftances. His 
criticifm on this point appeared fo juft and decifive to the late 
Jord Littleton, that he is faid to have cancelied every leaf of 
his Hiftory of Henry Hl. in which he had employed cotem- 
pary, to put contemporary in itsroom. We hope this tranfla- 
tor, and every writer who cannot controvert the analogical 
reCtitude of the prefent affertion, will avoid this impropriety 
in future; and advance this flep at leaft in giving that uni- 
formity and ftability to our language, of which it ftands fo 
much in need.. They may affure themfelves, that whatever 
the coclufions of their cotemporaries may be upon the fubje€, 
this fpecies of copoftion mult not cotend for cogratulatious from 
the copetent critics of pofterity. 

The Platonic doctrines, laid down in this Preface by our 
tranilator, deferve, in our opinion, to be known and confi- 
dered. for their fublimity and purity, by every pretender to 
literature; but we prefume that the tranflator is {carcely fan- 
guunic enough, to expect fo profound an admiration, and fo 
implicit an acceptance of Platoni/m, as that which he fo hap- 
pily enjoys. The generality of readers will probably {mile at 
his enthufiafm; and i he, in hig turn, will fhake his head at 
their blindnefs to fuch folemn and important truths: 


Cedimur, et totidem plagis confumimus hofiem. 


Te-refer thofe, who wifh to be acquainted with the doc- 
trines of Salluit at large,.and thofe of his {chool, to the work 
icfelf; and fhall content ourfelves with givi ng a {pecimen of 
the tranflation, with fome eriticifms upon it, that our rea- 
ders may be enabled to pronounce fertence,, both on the ele« 
gance and the fidelity of the tranilater. 

6 ° Concerns 
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_ © Concerning the frft Caufe. — After this, it is requifite that we 
fhould know the firft caufe, and the orders of Gods pofterior to 
the firft, together with the nature of the world, of intelleé, foul, 
and effence ; likewife that we fhould fpeculate providence, fate 
and fortune, virtue and vice, and the good and evil forms of re- 
publics produced from thefe ; and laftly, that we fhould confider 
from whence evil crept into the world. And though each of 
thefe requires many and very extended difcourfes, yet there is no 
reafon why we may not difcufs thefe fubje&ts with brevity, left 
mankind fhould be totally deftitute of the knowledge they con- 
tain.’ 


, Various objeclions to this reprefentation of fo fmall a por- 
tion of the original immediately prefent themfelves to our 
view. ‘There isan ambiguity in the Englifh, from which the 
Greek is free. Tas “eT EXelyny THEE Tw Sear, fays Salluft: £ the 
firft caufe, and the order of gods pofterior to the firf? To 
the firtt what ? for the fubftantive underftood may be either 
gods, or caufe, in the tranilation. 





oA 


Obfcurus fio: 


which is the cafe here; for the word caufe fhould have been 
repeated, and is rieceflary in Englifh to render the fenfe un- 
exceptionably plain. But you will fay, ¢ The fcope of the paf- 
fage decides the fubitantive to be fupplied.? But, fhould we 
grant this, you have occafioned, we reply, all the obfcurity in 
your power; and per[picuitys we believe, is ufually efteemed 
one exccllence of writing. 

And who can approve that ftiffand affected phrafe; * to /pe- 
culate providence °’ With what-propriety, upon a plain di- 
dadctic fubje&t, do we fetch terms from the ancient languagesy 
when our own tongue fupplies what is fimple, nor yet undig- 
nified 2 

Nor can we difcover upon what juftifiable principle the 
Greek word moarreas is rendered repudlics in preference to go- 
vernments: though we readily allow that the Greeks looked 
with apptobation on no form of civil polity but the republican. 

The following fentence: ¢ And laitly, that we fhould con- 
fider from whence evil crept into the world :’ is at once vulgar 
and ungrammatical. 

In the laft fentence of the quotation above, the word icws, 
perhaps, is improperly omitted; a modeft qualification of the 
nuthor, intended to fecure him againit an imputation of pre= 
fumption, for undertaking to treat fuch profound fubje&ts in 
fo {hort and perfunctory a manner. 

This fpecimen will probably be as much as would prove ac- 
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brevis effe laboro, 
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ceptable to moft readers; or, we have no doubt, but we could 
point out fimilar inaccuracies, 


quas aut incuria fudit, 
Aut humana parum cavit natura, 





through the whole performance: without intending, however, 
to convey or imprefs an opinion, that the tranflation, on the 
whole, is carelefsly or inadequately executed. On the con- 
trary, we believe our tranflator, both from his knowledge of 
the Platonic do@trines, and his acquaintance with the Greek 
language, to be very competent to the tafk which he has un- 
dertaken. 

Next follow the Sentences of Demophilus, which are in- 
deed excellent. One of them only fhall we quote, for the fake 
of pointing out a moft unhappy attempt of the tranflator at 
conjectural criticifm. 


‘ Divinity fends evil to men, not as being influenced by anger, 
but for the fake of purification; for anger is foreign from divi- 
nity, fince it arifes from circumftances taking place contrary to 
the will: but nothing contrary to the will can happen to a god.’ 


Upon which our tranflator has fubjoined the following 
note : 


« The original 1S ayvonbesc, but it fhould doubilefs be ayrevSets, 
agreeable to our tranflation.’ 


But we appeal to any adept in Greek learning, whether 
eyvv9es will bear the fenfe here afixed to it; and, whether, 
if this word be fubitiruted, the tranflation fhould not have run 
thus? © God hurts, not from being angry, but purified?’ which 
is abfurd beyond meafure. ‘The truth is, the original is per~ 
fectly: uncorrupted; and, if juftly exhibited, contains this 
itriking arid valuable fentiment : 


‘ Our fufferings proceed not from anger in the divinity, but 
from our ignorance of his nature: for God is a ftranger to paf- 
fion ; inafmuch as paffion arifes from a defect of deliberate judg- 
ment : but without deliberate judgment is nothing performed by 
the divinity.’ 


Our tranflator’s poetic verfion of the Hymns, here publith- 
ed in their original language, is not inelegant: concerning the 
doctrines conveyed therein, we honeftly confefs them too dax- 
zling-bright for our unilluminated underftandings, and refign 
them to fuch of our more fortunate readers, as may have been 
initiated in the higher myfteries. But, perhaps, candour to 
the author requires a {pecimen, by which a judgement may be 
made, 
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made, both of the poetical capacities and the philofophical 
profundities of his fpeculations. | 


‘iée V ES .F A. 


* Saturn’s daughter, ancient dame, 
Seat of fire’s unweary’d frame, 
Source of virtue’s perfect light, 
Juno’s equal, Veita bright, 
Stable goddefs, effence fair, 
Gracious liften to my prayer ; 
And while ardent thee I fing, 
Borne on pure devotion’s wing, 
With thy unpolluted fire 

“All my mental powers infpire. 
From the gods by men divine 
Liberated called, ’tis thine 
Effence to illumine pure, 
Uniform, unchang’d, and fure. 
Hence the mundane gods we fee, 
Through thy ftable deity, 
Firmly in themfelves abide, 
And immutably prefide 

O’er the fluctuating forms, 
O’er the dire refounding ftorms 
Of dark Hyle’s rolling main, 
Barren, impotent, and vain.’ 


4 


The Hymn of Proclus to Minerva has been lately publithed 
alfo by Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, in his Silva Critica, with fome 
{trictures on the philological emendations of the prefent tran- 
flator upon the Hymn in queftion: but we leave the irritable 
race of critics to fettle their controverfies by themfelves. 

The typographical execution of this little performance is 
very clegant :.but we were exceedingly difgufted to fee, even 
the title-page of fo beautiful a work, deformed by a grols 
error in the motto from Jamblichus, 9iaue, inftead of rersia . 
for which offence we can {carcely fuggeft a fujtable apology. ” 





= 


Obfervations on the Hiftory and Cure of the Afthma; in which 
the Propriety of ujing the cold Bath in that Diforder is fully 
confidered. By Michael Ryan, M.D. and Member of the 
Royal Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. 35. 6d. Boards. 
Robinfons. 1793. | 


THS publication is divided into two parts. In the firft are 
~ confidered the different caufes of afthma, and the reme- 
dies employed by practitioners for relieving the fymptoms or 
, 3 for 
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for accomplifhing the cure. In the fecond, many arguments 
are ufed to enforce the propriety of cold bathing as a remedy, 
and fome cafes are likewife adduced ‘in teftimony of its fuc- 
cefs. 

~ The author fets out by confidering the difference biiiisen 
ancient and modern opinions as to the nature and caufe of the 
difeafe. He thinks much mifchief has been done by fuppofing 
it to arife from fpafmodic affeCtion, inafmuch as it has pre- 
vented phyficians from availing themfelves of a more fuccefs- 
ful fyftem of practice at the outfet of the difeafe. He infifts, 


that whatever afthma may be in its advanced ftage, its original 
caufe is catarrhal affection. 


‘ The fymptoms of flatulence, indigeftion, hypochondriafis, 
&c. that fo conftantly accompany the afthma, have in all proba- 
bility very much mifled practitioners. Inftead of confidering 
them the natural confequence of the difeafe, as they ought to do, 
they bring them forward as an argument in fupport.of a contrary 
opinion. They fuppofe that fuch fymptoms always ‘indicate a 
weak, Jax, and irritable fibre; and that any diforder, 1s the 
afthma, arifing in fuch a habit, and attended with coinplaints of 
this nature, muft be the offspring of nervous debility. Hence 
the idea of nervous and hvfteric afthma firft took its rife. This, 
however, is a very falfe mode of reafoning.’ 


It is not, however, meant entircly to exclude nervous irri- 
tability, mal-conformation of the cheft, &c. from being, in 
fome inftances, predifpofing caufes of the afthma; but, as a 


general rule, our author thinks a preference i is due to the more 
ancient though lefs fafhionable opinion. 


¢ In a climate like this, fays he, where cold and moifture fo 
conftantly unite, itis natural to fuppofe, that many of the difor- 
orders incident to it, particularly thofe of the lungs, are in a great 
meafure owing to the influence of fuch a combination. The 
afthma may with propriety be fet down as one of the number, 
At leaft the effets of cold are often obfervable, if the diforder 
be carefully attended to at its commencement. For fome days 
before the allhma is completely formed, the patient frequently 
complains of an uneafinels of breathing, cough, pains in his 
bail, and other parts of the body. Someti imes a ftrong tendency 
to inflammation takes place 5 and in -confequenee therapy a pain 
or Rich in either fide is frequently felt, together with a fenfation 
of coldin different parts, analogous to what occurs in catarrhal 
affeGions, “If, together with thefe fyinpto ns, a ftri@ure he felt at 
the flernum, an afthmatic paroxy{m may be expected to fupervene 
very frorily, u ilefs prevented by timely aophtcations, he a—e 
Fr opriate ; semedics for fuch threatenings of aftima are bleeding 


and 


a | 
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and bliftering, which have often, to my knowledge, warded off 
‘the impending attack.’ 


In fupport of this doctrine, fome paflages from Hoffman, 
Willis, Hippocrates, Coelius Aurelianus, Millar, &c. are 
quoted; yet how far the auther’s ideas will prove acceptable 
to our medical readers, we cannot determine. 

On the prognofis of this difeafe, the author thinks we ought 
not on all occafions to decide unfavourably, fince, when un- 
combined with hydrothorax, or the exiftence of tubercles j in 
the lungs, an afthma may, by proper management, be confi- 
derably relieved. 

The next object of Dr. Ryan’s enquiry, relates to the 
various methods of cure that have been hitherto adopted. 
Bleeding, a means very commonly had recourfe to in the ad- 
vanced itage, he thinks very fuitable as a preventative, Blif- 
tering is commended on the fame principle. Emetics are al- 
Jowed to be ufeful in unloading the ftomach and lungs, though 
an injury to the digeitive powers is to be ap; srchend ed from 
their too frequent ufe. Iffues, on the princi iple of their ex- 

citing an action different from the difeafed ation, are like- 
wife to be confidered as a neceflary remedy. On the foetid 
gums, volatile alkali, and ther, the author does not place 
any great dependence. ‘The ule of the aqua ammonie aceta- 
tz, he confines to the difeafe in-its earlieft tages. Opium, at 
a later period, and provided no inflammatory fymptoms exift, 
he confiders as a very powerful remedy, and on this fubject 
many ufeful caytions are fuggefted. ‘The laft clafs of medi- 
‘cines taken nctice of are tonics, on which the author treats at 
fome length. 

In the fecond part of the work, Dr. Ryan examines the au- 
thorities in favor of cold bathing, but they are fo few as 
{carcely to afford him any material fupport. Some oi his at- 
cuments in defence of this practice, we think it material to 
communicate to our readers. He lays, 


‘ In the firft attack of the afthma, we cften difcover fymptoms 
of inflammation, or we find the diforder of fuch a mixed and 
complicated nature, that the exact line of diftin@tion between a 
fpafmodic and an inflanrmatory affection of the lungs cannot be 
eafily drawn. ‘This ftage, however, pafles of in fome time, and 
the diforder afflumes the form of a genuine unmixed {pafmodic 
- complaint, When this poe once arrives, and if the difeafe be 
kept up by the power of habit, as is moft commonly the cafe, we 
fhould endeavour with all our might to counteract it; and, for 
this purpole, no danger can in general attend the ufe of cold- 
bathing. Every fymptom of inflammation, or tendency to it, has 


now difappeared 5 and in thefe cafes we have, for the moft part, 
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an oprofite ftate to that of inflammation to deal with. In this 
ftage and form of the difeafe, perhaps, the greateft danger to be 
apprehended from cold bathisg is fome inconfiderable catarrhal af- 
fe&tion, or, at worft, a return of the afthmatic fits. It is even 
highly probable, that fuch confequences are never experienced 
from the operation of the water itfelf, 

* We know to a certainty, that fpafms in the ftomach and 
bowels returning periodically, and continuing for a length of time 
from a morbid ftate of irritability, have been very frequently re- 
moved by fea-bathing. Obftinate vomiting, which often depends 
on fimilar caufes, has been radically cured by the partial applica- 
tion of cold water to the region of the ftomach, after every other 
powerful remedy was tried in vain. In cafes of ‘violent hyfteria, 
cold water, applied to the fame part, has had an immediate pow- 
erful effect in removing that fuffocating diflention attendant on 
the hyfteric paroxyfm. Here we have convincing proofs that cold 
water may be applied to the ftomach during the exiftence of fpafms 
therein with fafety and advantage ; and as this is the cafe, it is 
to be prefumed that cold-bathing may be ufed in fpafmodic 
afthma, without any danger from fuppreffed perfpiration, or any 
other mode of aétion whatfoever,’ 


Such is the ground on which this practice is recommended 
to public notice, and it is enforced by the relation of fix cafes, 
in which it evidently proved of fervice.—On the whole, we 
think the author’s reafons not unfatisfactory; but how far the 
application of the cold bath in the cure of afthma may an{wer 
as a general practice, can only be determined by future expe- 
rience, 





--- 


A Reply to the Rev. F. Randolph's Letter to the Rev. Dr. Pricfi= 
ley; or, an Examination of the Rev. F. Randolph’s Scriptural 
Revifion of Socinian Arguments: in a Series of Letters to the 
Author. By Benjamin Hobhoufe, Barriffer at Law, and 
A.M. of Brazen-nofe College, Oxford. 8vo. 35. 6d. few~ 
ed. Cadell. 1793. 


HE publication which Mr. Hobhoufe here profefles to 
anfwer, has, in juftice to ‘its own merits, and to the judg- 
ment of Dr. Lickorifh (fee our Review for July laft), been 
particularly pointed out to the notice of our readers. Such, 
are we to infer, has beenits efficacy on the learned: do€tor juft 
mentioned, that it appears not only to have confirmed him, 
who had been an heretic, in the true faith, but from the terms 
in which he recommends it, to be an unanfwerable produc- 
tion. No doubt then this bold barrifter muft have a high 
opinion of his own abilities to hazard a conflict with fo fuc- 
celsful 
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eefsful a champion; and, with Dr. Lickorifh, we doubt not 
that, before the conteft end, he will have abundant reafon to 
rue his rafhnefs. ‘The doctor, however, as bottle-holder in 
the conteft, may have fomewhat more at ftake than ourfelves, 
and therefore will, unqueftionably, interpofe to prevent foul 
play; it is our part, as fpectators, to relate what we fee. 

The reafons ftated by Mr. Hobhoufe for interfering, he 
hath thus ftated to the public: 


« Animated by no other motive than a defire of promoting re- 
ligion and virtue in the world, I now ftand forth, without even a 
perfonal knowledge of Dr. Prieftley, or the leaft communication 
with him, as the advocate of his religious opinions. ‘It is not 
long, fince his fentiments have become mine ; nor would I now be 
underftood to agree with him farther, than in the /o/e divinity of 
the Father, and the fimple humanity of Chrift. The principal 
coétrines of the church of England, in which I was educated, af- 
ter a patient and impartial enquiry, appeared to me to have no 
foundation in truth. Not being of that number, who think that 
there is no occafion to renounce a creed which they can no longer 
approve; but holding it an act of hypocrify to profefs opinions 
which are not believed, I felt myfelf called upon to make an open 
avowal of the faith I had adopted. I therefore took my leave of 
a church, the tenets of which, notwithftanding my former blind 
veneration, 1 now looked upon to be erroneous ; and this meafure 
feemed to me a duty of indifpenfable. obligation, though I was 
neither called upon to fubfcribe the 3g articles, or tocomply with 
the Teft Laws, which impofe a condition equivalent, in a /egal fenfe, 
to a declaration of being a member of the national church.’ 


What the public are given to expect from this reply, we 
learn from p. viii. as well as what is defired by the author of 
thofe who perufe it. 


© In thefe Letters you are not to expec a ftatement of a// the 
grounds in favour of the fimple humanity of Chrilt. It is enough 
for me to reply to the objections urged by Mr. Randolph. If the 
arguments in many parts of this work have already been brought 
forward, let it be confidered that they are oppofed to old and very 
common obfervations, and advanced in hopes of engaging Mr. 
Randolph to reply to them, an undertaking upon which he does 
not feem yet to have entered.— When thofe weapons, which have 
in my apprehenfions been fuccefsfully ufed againtt others, fhall be 
direG@ly pointed againft bis own breaft, he muft either make fome 
refiltance, or acknowledge himfelf to be vanquifhed. 

‘ In perufing thefe pages Jet me entreat, that you will, as far 
as poflible, diveft your minds of prejudice. The religious opi- 
nions of Dr. Prieftley brought upon him in July 1791 the moft 
outrageous 
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Outrageous perfecution ; for it is ridiculous to fay, that the fuf- 
ferers at Birmingham were attacked for their political principles. 
Had the celebration of the French revolution been the caufe of 
offence, the churchmen who aflembled on that day, would like- 
wife have been the objeéts of popular fury. There is no clafs of 
diffenters fo much difliked at prefent by the members of the efta- 
blifhed church, asthe difbelievers of Chrift’s pre-exiftence. The 
animofity againft them is very general, and very great. To judge 
between me, and Mr. Randolph, you muft endeavour to lay afide 
all heat, and to inveftigate with temper. I truft it will be found 
shat I have in no initance loft mine, nor even introduced a fingle 
expreflion tending to refle& upon the character of my literary op- 
ponent, in whofe happinefs I am much intereited, and in intimacy 
with woom I hope always to remain. With dim I would amicably 
purfuc this fubje&t to the bottom, and from you I have only to foli- 
cit attention and impartiality.’ 


After an introductory letter, to prepare the way for what 
follows, Mr. Hobhoufe proceeds to the caufes of ‘his difap- 
pointment on reading Mr. Randolph’s performance: thefe 

wrincipally are inconfiftencies i in refpect to Dr. Prieftley, whom 
fr. Randolph admits to be an honeit and candid enquirer after 
truth, yet charges with difengenuoufly attempting to involve 
{cripture in obfcurity, and refufing to meet an argument fair- 
ly. Alfo that the doétor, without becoming a “Trinitarian, 
ma)'s and yet cannot be faved. —In the third letter, in examin- 
ing Mr. Randolph’s idea, that, * religion has a foundation 
peculiar to-itfelf, the foundation of faith,” Mr. Hobhoute ob- 
ferves, that the ‘pofition is not only a ftrange one, but that 
Mr. Randolph neither talks nor acts compatibly with a belief 
of it; fince he admits that, ‘he feels and acknowledges that 
the elucidations of fcripture, from the labours of the learned, 
have been rendered clear by mutual comparifon and repeated 
inveftigation.”? The fourth chapter adverts to Mr. Randolph’s 
objections to Dr. Prieftley’s i that Juftin, from an at- 
tachment to Platonifm, firft ftarted the do€trine of the divi- 
nity of Chrift. After an attempt to methodife and afcertain 
what Mr, Randolph had oppofed, Mr. Hobhoufe undertakes 
to thew that the xan adduced, when carefully examined, will 
by no means afford the proof required. This he undertakes 
toevince. Thefe texts are Philip 1.6. &c. after which he 
aiks: * Can words more clearly fhew that the apoftle did not 
confider Chrift as God? ‘The form of a thing he plainly dif- 
tinguifhes from the thing itfelf. — Whe being 1 in the form, i. C. 
in the nature of God, thought it not robbery to be equal to him/elf, 
fe — God hath exalted him. — How could God advance to an 
higher flate, a divine perfon equally omnipotent, nay one with 


£ P 
him ielf a 
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bimfelf? The being exalted was one who, being in the form 
of God, became a fervant, or, in Trinitarian language, one 
who, though God, condefcended to affume our nature.—Or if 
otherwile, becaufe Chrift took on him the form of a fervant, 
and humbled himfelf, and became obedient, &c. he was exalt- 
ed, his human nature was rewarded for becoming human na- 
ture.” Mr. Hobhoufe explains the text thus: ‘the apoitle inakes 
the humility of his matter to confift of two parts. Although 
he bore the refembiance of God, in the works which God per- 
formed by him, he was contented to appear in the low con- 
dition of a fervant; nay more, he voluntarily furrendered him- 
felf over to a painful and ignominious end.’ ‘This,he adds, ex- 
plains 2 Cor. viii. 9. — On Col. i. 15. 19. he rentarks, ¢ if 
Chrift be only the image of God he cannot be God; for the 
image of a thing can never be faid to be the thing itfelf; and if 
rf? born of every creature, or of the whole creation, TAIN TIT, 
be fuppofed to mean the firft difplay of God’s creative power, 
there muft have been a time when Chrift was not, and was 
brought into exiftence : how then, he afks Mr. Randolph, can 
Chriit be God ?—* For it pleased ihe Father that in him all ful- 
nef’ Joould dwell, is interpreted by Mr.Hobhoufe from the con- 
text: it feemed good (to the Father) by him to exercife domi- 
nion over the church.’ —< For verily he took not on him the nature 
of angels, but he took on him the Sead of Abraham. Mr. Hob- 
houfe here endeavours to fet afide the notion of pre- exiftence, 
by obferving that ‘ emia Gavereus fignifies took hold of with a view 
to aft *—After citing two paflages i in which Chritt is {poken 
of as made, Heb. ii. 9. £7. it is afked by Mr. Hobhoutfe, ‘ if 
the apofile could have expreffed himfelf thus, had it been an 
article of his faith that Chriit had aflumed our nature ??— And 
inferred that Mr. Randolph hath but ill fupported his opinion; 
‘that Paul, long before the time of Juftin, preached the Di- 
vinity of Chrift.? Mr. Hobhoufe next confiders the obje ction 
of Mr. Randolph to Dr. Prieftley, that the people in generai, 
at the time when Juftin wrote, were believers in the Divi- 
nity of Chrift, and, after remarking an omiffion of material 
confequenee on the part of Mr. Randolph, adduces other quo- 
tations from Juftin to overthrow the inference. —In anfwer to 
the objection, that nothitig in the fchools could have led Juf- 
tin to perfonify the Logos, St. Auftin is cited as owning 
that he had no idea of Chriit’s Divinity till he became acquaint- 
ed with the writings of ateis in which he learned the doc- 
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trine of the Logos. Replying to the objection, ‘ that Juftin, ins 
ftead of accommodating Chriftianity to the notions of Pagan 
philo phy, is appealing to the abfurdity of philofophicai -te- 
nets, Mr. Hobhoufe obferves, that Juftin himfelf points out this 
fimilarity between the heathen philofophy and his own {crip- 
tural notions *: £ if in an extraordinary manner Chrift be the 
Logos of God, "this is common with thofe who call Mercury 
the Logos, that declares the will of God.’ 

Letter 5th has for its object the arguments of Mr. Randolph 
from the facred writers. ‘The firft example is from John: 
* the [Vord was made fic/h, and dwelt (or tabernacled) among /? 
us, and we bebeld his glory, &c. Mr. Hobhoufe demands why 
evtog Mult here have a per/onal reference, or not be rendered 
ity as It was in queen Elizabeth’s bible, Logos being tranflat- 
ed rea/on.—‘ Eymro cael, is faid to fignify became ahuman bemgy 
and not became incarnate.—This argument, we mutt obferve, 
appears to us extremely futile, and the dificulty to the Unita- 
tians is not at all removed, as the phrafes made fle/h and dwelt 
among us, cannot poflibly apply to any abftract quality. ‘The 
text alledged by Mr. Randolph i in proof of the pre-exi/tence, di- 
vinity, and creative exertion of the Word, viz. That which was 
from the beginning, &c. Mr. Hobhoufe undertakes to fhew, 
from the fame epiftle, has no fuch implication; and explains 
thus, ‘ we thew unto you that doctrine of eternal life, which 

was in the councils of the Father, and manifefted to us by Je- 
fus Chrift.’—Came in the flesh, Mr. Hobhoufe explains to mean, 
‘ was born, and come amongtt the Jews’—(unlefs it be ufed 
as an ex} pletive, fee Col. ii. I.) and illuftrates it, from the no- 
tion of its being ufed in oppotition to the Gnoftics, who de- 
nied his corporeal exilfence. —‘ Revel. xix. 13. 16. His name 
fhall be called the Word or Gop, Mr. Hobhoufe interprets, 
‘ the Revealer of his Father’s will,’ and adds;.¢ if you would 
infer divinity from this appellation, Elihu and Eliatha were di- 
vine perfons, ,becaufe the former fignifies he is my God, and 
the latter thow art my God; nay, you might as weil infer the 
divinity of the city of Jerufalem from this expreflion, And this 
is the name wherewith fhe fhall be called, Jehovah our righteouf- 
ne/s.’ —* King of Kings and Lord of Lords,’ is inferred not to 
prove the point it is brought for, from the Father’s being call- 
ed the God of Chrift; from Pfa. ii. 6. andActs ii. 36. — The ar- 
gument from Heb, ii. 14. Zook part of the fame, is attempted 
_ to be obviated, by fengsrDg psverxe Tw aviev, partook of the fame 








® Does not the endeavour in Juftin to fupport his own belief, by an appeal 
to the doctrines of Paganifm, prove that he had deduced his opinion from other 
fources than the writings of Plato, or other heathen fages? This we think a 
fufficient refutation of what we have ever confidered as an ab{urd pofition, viz. 
"Vhat the doftrine of the Trinity originated in the writings of Plato. Rev. 
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*{t is afhrmed that he was a partaker of flefh and blood like 
the children; it might, with the fame propriety, therefore, be 
contended that they pre-exifted, as well as he.—From Heb. 
ii, ¥7. as explained by Mr. Randolph, Mr. Hobhoufe endea- 
vours to draw this conclufion: ‘ that Chrift was in his human 
nature a merciful and faithful high prieft in things pertaining 
to his divine nature, or in other words, a merciful and faithfal 
hich prieft to himjelf.—TVhe phrafe in Rom. viii. 3. ‘ God 
fent his fon for fin,’ is urged as an evidence of ‘ aflumed 4z- 
manity. Mr. Hobhoufe, however, remarks, that to be /ent 
of God fignifies only to have a commiffion from God ; and hay- 
ing cited in proof, ¢ 4s thou haf? fent me into the world, even 
fo alfo fend I them into the world :’ he obferves, not only that 
this expreflion is as good to prove theirs, as his pre exiftence, 
but alfo that John the Baptift is likewife fpoken of asa man 
fent from God.—* What Mr. Randolph lays great ftrefs on, 
viz. that Chrift was fent for fin, or to appeafe the indigna- 
tion of the Father, and reconcile him to his offending crea- 
tures, Mr. Hobhoufe would fet afide, by tranflating weg on ac- 
count.of. Ue infers alfo, from the phrafe God fent his own 
Son, the inferiority of the perfon fent; and adds, ‘ if you op- 
pofe me with your union of natures in Chrift, then you mult 
reafon thus; the divine nature of Chrift, whichis one with 
God,: fent the human nature of Chrift; one of the natures in 
the fame being fent the other.’— Mr. Randolph, with great juf- 
tice, -in our opinion, would build his faith in the pre-exiftente 
ef Chrift upon this dire& and fingle alfertion (if there were 
found.no other corroborating teftimony), * What, andif ye fall 
fee the Son of Man afcend up where he was before.” Mr. Hob-. 
houfe, we think,. very feebly replies: if this text be literally 
taken, it was Chrift’s human nature which had been in heaven 
before, conformably to thofe who hold that at the commence- 
ment-of his miniftry, he was taken up into heayen, and had: 
a communication with the Father. Becaufe he declared a 
heavenly doGrine, Mr. Hobhoufe thinks, that Chrift {peaks 
as if he' had actually received it from the Father, and brought 
it down from heaven.’—The next proof of Mr. Randolph is, 
‘ before Abraham wasI am;’ but Mr. Hobhoufe remarks, that 
Chrift does not here fpeak of himfelf in reference to time, but 
to priority of dignity; and that, as in another paflage, / am, 
syw eizsy is Clearly elliptical, fo it is to be confidered here — See 
John iv. 25, 26. John vini. 28.° Mark xiii. 6.—For the com- 
ments of Mr. Randolph on extraéts from Dr. Prieftley’s Let- 
ters to Drs. Geddes and Price, and the ftrictures of Mr. Hob. 
houfe upon each, we refer our readers to the fe€tions that con- 
tain them, for the fake of pafling on to the renewed appeal to 
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St. Paul. — Mr. Randolph {tates, that, Heb. ii. 7. —a /ittle lower 


than the angels, thould have been rendered a /ittle while infe~ 

vier to, Bpex» x, and that it marks a temporal (for tempor ary) 

inferiority, a fufpended dignity, for the fake of man’s redemp-= 

tion. ‘To this Mr. Hobhoufe replies, that pafling by the cri- 

ticifm, and adopting the tranflation, it offers an inadmifhible 

fenfe, fince it follows that this fufpenfion of fuperiority to the 

angels, and the being placed in a lower ftate, muft have, ac- 

cording to Mr. Randolph’s language, been an actual favour. 

Befides that § thou madeff him, &c.’ fhows that he who was 

made fo, did not humble himfelf : neither does the word him, 

© thou madeft him,’ refer to any pre-exiftent being in the Arian 

and Trinitarian fenfe. It was Jefus who was made a little 

while inferior, not a God, or fuper-angelic fpirit who was 
made, Sc.—* Heb. i. 1. &e. by whom alfo be made the worlds, 
is a text alledged by Mr. Randolph, and rendered by Mr. 

Hobhoute thust whem be bath made the heir or lord of all things, 
and with relpeé& to whom he hath conftituted rhe ages, or all the 
divine difpentations towards the fons of men.—Heb. u. 14. is 
thus given by Mr. Randolph; § He (Chrift) vouch/afed to take 
upon him our nature, &c.’ Mr. Hobhoufe replies, that he can 
find nothing in the original correfponding to vouch/afed, and 
explains the refi‘by the text, fora/much then as the children 
were partakers of fefh and blood, he himfelf (Chrilt) partook of 
the fame.—-t Tim. iii. 16. is quoted by Mr. Randolph. Mr. 
Hobhoufe obferves, that my/fery fignifies not what is incom- 
prehenfible, but that which muft have remained feerét if re- 
velation had not difclofed it. ~—‘* God was manifef? in the 
fiefh,’ Mr. Hobhoute interprets, ‘ the wifdom and power of 
God fhone confpicuouily in Jefus ;’ but adds, that the prefer- 
able reading is %, (rather 6;), and concludes, * hitherto I have 
feen nothing in the proofs you'have adduced, but what I think 
sepugnant to the’whole tenor of {cripture.’ 

In conformity with our profeflions of impartiality, we have 
endeavoured to exhibit as fair a fketch as poflibie of our au- 
thor’s reafoning. We mutt add, however, that though we 
think his explanations of the texts ufually cited in fupport of 
the ‘l'rinity extremely ingenious, they are not to us fatisfactory > 
m many inftances, they are harfh, fophiftical, and contrary 
to the context. 


(To be coutinued.y 
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The Hiflory of Great Britain, from the fir? Invafien of it by the 
Romaus under Fulius Cefar. Written on anew Plan. By 
_ Robert Henry, D.D. VKolume the Sixth. To which is pre- 
fixed, an Account of the Life of the Author. 4to. 41. 5s« 


Boards. Cadell. 1793. 
MpHE plan of the hiftory projefted by Dr. Henry, was fuch 


as particularly required the moft laberious and extenfive 
refearches; and he has lived, though not to complete the 
whole, at leaft, to execute the moft difficult part of the un- 
dertaking. ‘Thofe who are acquainted with the prefent work, 
will renrember that, in each volume, the author arranges, un- 
der feparate heads or chapters, the civil and military hutory of 
Great Britain; the hiftory of religion ; the hiftory of the con- 
flitution, government, laws, and courts of juftice; the hiftory 
of learning, of learned men, and of the chief feminaries of 
learning; the hiftory of arts; the hiftory of commerce, of 
fhipping, of money or coin, and of the price of commodities; 
and the hiftory of manners, virtues, vices, cuftoms, language, 
drefs, dict, and amufements. Thefe feven divifions, it muft 
be admitted, comprehend every thing that can be accounted 
interefting in the hiftory ef any country. , 

On the ability with which the work is conduted, we have 
had various opportunities of making remarks, fince 1771, in 
which year the author publifhed the firft volume. In our ex- 
amination of that, and every fubfequent volume, we have 
uniformly obferved, that the narrative is plain, perfpicuous, 
and faithful; feldom affuming the more elevated ftyle of hit 
torical compofition; and yet feldom degenerating into the 
oppofite extreme. [ts chief characteriftic is minutenefs and 
variety of refearch; in re{pect of which, Dr. Henry muft be 
allowed to carry away the palm of induttry from. almoft 
every other hiftorian. 

The prefent volume contains the hiftory from the acceffion 
of Henry the.Seventh to the death of Henry the Eighth. We 
fhall lay before our readers the author’s judicious obfervations 
relative to Perkin Warbeck. 


« Fe would be eafy to adopt any one of thefe two opinions on 
this fubjeé&t: 1. That Warbeck was an impoftor; or, 2. That he 
was the real duke of York, and even to fupport that opinion with 
plaufible and fpecious arguments. ut it is not fo eafy to efta- 
blifh the truth of either of thefe opinions fo fully and clearly as to 
leave no ground of doubt in the mind of an attentive and critical 
inguirer. The relation given of this matter by_the noble hifto- 
rian of this reign, and implicitly fol'owed by many fubfequent 
hiftorians,.is too laboured and artificial to be ftri@tly true in all its 
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parts; at leaft many things are pofitively affirmed in it, without 

any proof, which he could hardly know, and which are exceed- 

ingly improbable. 1ft, It is affirmed, that Margaret, duchefs 

dowager of Burgundy, {pent feveral years in fearching for a young 

man to perfonate the duke of York, whom the knew to be dead, in 

order to pull down Henry, who was married to her niece, by 

whom he had two young princes of great hopes. This is a de- 

gree of perverfenefs, wickednefs, and malice, which is fearcely 

credible. zdly, Itis affirmed further, that fhe was fo fortunate as 

to find a young man exaétly of the age of the duke of York, who, 

befides a ftriking refemblance in his perfonto Edward IV. was as 

admirably qualified to aét the part defigned, as if -he had been 

created for that purpofe. ‘* Such a mercurial,’’ to ufe the words 

of the noble hiftorian, ‘‘ as the like hath feldom been known; and 

had fuch a crafty and bewitching fafhion, both to move pity and 

induce belief, as was like a kind of fafcination or enchantment.’” 

Befides, though he was the fon of one John Ofbeck, a converted 
Jew, and had fpent his youth in wandering from place to place, 

he aéted the prince with as much dignity and propriety as if he had 

been educated in a court. jdly, It is affirmed, that Margaret 

brought this young man to her court, but fo fecretly, that no per- 

fon faw him or heard of him, and that fhe privately inftru€ted him 

in every thing relating to the perfons and charafters of Edward IV... 
his queen, the princes their fons, and the princeffes their daugh- 

ters, and all tlie little incidents that had happened in the court of 
England when the duke of York wasa boy, though fhe had left Eng- 

land feveral years before that duke was born. But how this hif- 
torian came to the knowledge of all this we are not informed. 

4thly, It is faid, that when Perkin was perfect in his leffons, and 

able to anfwer all queftions that could be put to him, he was fent 

to Portugal, where he remained a whole year; during which the 
duchefs took care to have a report propagated, that the duke of 
York was alive, and would fcon make his appearance. Finally, 
We are informed, that when the war was ready to break out be- 

tween France and England, Margaret, thinking this a proper 
feafon to produce her pupil on the fcene, fent Perkin a meflage to 
fail into Ireland, where the houfe of York was much beloved, and 

there take upon him the name and character of Richard duke of 
York, which he did accordingly.» What truth may be in all this 
i thali not take upon me to determine ; but I confefs it feems to 
me more like a tale contiived to folve appearances, than genuine 

hiftory fupported by proper evidence.’ 


Our author obferves, that James the Fourth of Scotland, 
and his anceitors, did not take the title of kings of Scotland, 
but of- kings of the Scots, and feem to have confidered them- 
felves as fovercigus of that peaple wherever they refided, and 
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particularly of the colonies of the Scots in Ireland. _Thefe co- 
lonifts alfo acknowledged themfelves to be their fubjects. It 
appears farther, that, fome of the ancient Irifh. princes, or 
chieftains, voluntarily became the fubjects of, and {wore feal- 
ty to, the Scottith kings. Of this fact our author adduces an 
inftance, in the perfon of Odo Odoneil. But though it is evi- 
dent that many of the people of Ireland acknowledged them~« 
felves to be the fubjeéts of the kings of the Scots, he has not 
been able to difcover what degree of authority thofe kings ex- 
ercifed over them, or what revenues they received from them. 

The following extract contains the refult of fome of Dr. 
Henry’s refearches refpeCting the conftitution of the Englifh 
parliament : 


‘ The forms of conduéting bufinefs in parliament were not very 
firmly fixed, in the times we are now confidering; at leaft fome 
forms were then ufed which have long fince been difcontinued, 
which were very different from thofe that are now eftablifhed. At 
the opening of every parliament the king was prefent, feated on 
his throne, but made no fpeech to the two houfes. The fpeech 
was made by the lord chancellor; and as the chancellors in thofe 
times were generally prelates, thofe {peeches were a kind of fer- 
mons on a text of fcripture, and abounded in the moft fulfome 
flattery of his majefty, whofe glorious perfections the humble pre- 
late acknowledged himfelf incapable of defcribing. The chan- 
cellor then named feveral committees, confifting of lords and come 
mons, for the quicker difpatch of bufinefs; viz. one committee 
for receiving petitions from England, Ireland, Wales, and Scot- 
lands another for receiving petitions from Gafcony, and the Eng- 

‘fith territories on the continent: one committee for trying the pe- 
titions from England, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland; and an- 
other for trying the petitions from Gafcony, and the continent. 
This was a very ancient form ; but in thofe times it was far from 
being a mere unmeaning form, as it is at prefent. The triers of 
petitions had a great deal of power, and did a great deal of bufi- 
nefs. In- particular, they had the fame dangerous power with the 
lords of the articles in the parliament of Scotland, to fele& fuch 
petitions as they thought worthy of the attention of parliament, to 
form them into bills to be laid before the houfes, and to rejec& 
others. This gave the king and his minifters a great advantage ; 
as it put it into their power to prevent any thing that was difa- 
greeable to them from being introduced into parliament, except 
incidentally by the members in their fpeeches. The forms of 
reading and pafling bills were in fome refpects different from what 
they are at prefent. Bills were prepared and brought into the 
houfe by the triers of petitions, written upon paper, and after a 
firft and fecond reading, were commonly delivered to the king’s 
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attorney and folicitor, to be examined, correC-d, and put into 
léeal parliamentary form. No certain numbe: °f times was fixed 
fot reading bilis before they were pafled. Int, Journa's of the 
houle of jords we find fome bilis were pafied on the firft reading 
With the unanimous confent of all the members, and that others 
were twice read on one day, paffed, and fent to the commons, 
Many were pafled on the third reading, but fome were read four 
times; fome five times, fome fix times, fome feven times, and 
fome even eight times.’ 


_ Our author gives it as a probable conje€ture, that it feems 
to have been the intention of parliament, in thofe times, to pafs 
thofe bills immediately on the firft or fecond reading on which 
all were agreed; and to repeat the reading of thofe bills on 
which different opinions were entertained, till all, or a great 
majority of the members, came to be of the fame fentiments. 

Dr. Henry remarks, that between the year 1488, and 1542, 
the number of thofe wanderers, called Egyptians, or Gypfies, 
was very confiderable in Scotland, and formed a kind of com- 
imonwealth, under a chief of their own nation, called John 
Faw, lord and earl of Little Egypt. ‘The authority of this 
Eeyptian chieftain over his fubjects was fupported by govern- 
ment; and james V. publifhed a proclamation, commanding 
all fheriffs and magiftrates to lend him the ufe of their prifons 
and ftocks whenever he demanded them. That prince like- 
wife made an agreement in form with this Egyptian chief; 
who engaged on his part, to carry all his fubjects out of Scot- 
jand, and conduct them home to their own country of Little 
Egypt; and the king engaged to furnifh him with fhips for 
that purpofe. But the earl was not able to fulfil his engage- 
ment. Many of his fubjects rebelled againft him, under the 
conduét of one named Sebaftian Lalow, and refufed to return 
home. Our author does not determine, whether this famous 
Gypfey, John Faw, was an impoftor, or had really been the 
fovereign of a {mall territory in Egypt, as he pretended. 

Dr. Henry thinks there is reafon to believe, that the ex- 
pence of vine berween the year 1485 and 1547, »was only 
fix, or rather five times cheaper in nominal pounds than it is 
at prefent. Of this he produces one proof, which appears in- 
deed to be decifive. By an act of parliament in 1545, it was 
provided, that when the church of a fmall parith, the living of 
which did not exceed fix pounds a year, was fituated within a 
mile of another church, the fmall parifh might be annexed to 
that other church. For this, two reafons are aligned: firfl, 
that it would fave the expence of keeping up two churches. 
Secondly, that fix pounds a year was too fcanty a living for a 
parifh pneft. And, fays Dr. Henry; may not the fame 
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thing be faid of. five times fix, or thirty pounds at prefent ?” 
By another claufe in the fame act it is provided, that if the 
parifhioners of the fmall parifh annexed fhall, within a year 
raife the living to eight pounds a year, the annexation fhall be 
diffolved ; becaufe, in the opinion of this parliament, eight 
pounds was a competent living for the minifter of a {mall pa- 
rifh. ‘And can more be faid, adds our author, of five times 
eight, or forty pounds a year in our times e? i 

On the language of the period, which forms the fubje&t of 
the prefent volume, our author makes the following pertinent 
obfervations : 


« The mutability of language to the learned, whofe fame de- 
pends on its duration, an inceffant topic of ferious regret, feems 
to be counteracted by the art of printing; which, in proportion 
as it diffeminates a talte for letters, re-aéts as a model on collo- 
quial {fpeech, and operates, if not entirely to reprefs innovation, at 
leaft to preferve the ftability, and perpetuate the radical ftructare 
eflanguage. Such ftability the Englith language has acquired from 
printing, and, at the diltance of three centuries, ftill exhibits the 
fame phrafeology and fyntactical form, varied only by thofe alter- 
ations effential to the progreflive refinements of fpeech. The lan- 
guage of the period, if neceffary to difcriminate its peculiar ftyle, 
was unpolifhed and oral; its character is rude fimplicity, neither 
afpiring to elegance, nor folicitous of eafe, but written as it was 
fpoken, without regard to felection or arrangement. Reduced to 
modern orthography, itis only diftinguifhable from the common 
colloquial difcourfe of the prefent period, by a certain ruft of an- 
tiquity, by phrafes that are abrogated, or words that are either ef. 
faced or altered. Thefe, however, are not numerous; and we 
may conclude, from the compofitions of the learned, that the Jan. 
guage of the people differed little from the prefent, unlefs in pro-~ 
‘nunciation; which, to judge from orthography, was harfh, and 
fuch as would now be denominated provincial or vulgar. What. 
ever has been fince fuperadded, either by a fkilful arrangement or 
the incorporation of foreign or claflical words and idioms, is more 
the province of critical difquifition than hiftorical refearch ; yet it 
merits obfervation, that the firft attempts at elegance are afcrib- 
able, in poetry to Surry, in profe, perhaps, to fir Thomas More, 
whofe Englith ftyle, as it was medelled on his Latin, is conftraé- 
ed with art, and replete with inverfions, approaching to that 
which, in contradiftinétion to the vulgar, may be juitly denomi- 
nated a learned diction.’ 


If the language of thofe times appears now uncouth, the 
drefs, as defcribed in the fubfequent extract, is undoubtedly 
in the fame predicament: 
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‘The drefs of the nobility during the reigns of Richard and 
Henry the Seventh, was grotefque and fantaftical, fuch as renders 
it difficult at firft to diftinguifh the fex. Over the breeches was 
worn a petticoat; the doublet was laced, like the ftays of a preg- 
nant woman, acrofs a ftomacher, and a gown or mantle with wide 
fleeves defcended over the doublet and petticoat down to the ankles, 
:Commoners were fatisfied, inftead of a gown, with a frock or tu- 
nic, fhaped Jike a fhirt, gathered at the middle, and faftened round 
the loins by a girdle, from which a fhort dagger was generally 
fofpended. But the petticoat was rejeéted after the acceflion of 
Henry the Eighth, when the sravfes, or light breeches, that dif- 

layed the minute fymmetry of the limbs, was revived, and the 
Jength of the doublet and mantle diminifhed. The fathions which 
the great have difcarded, are often retained by the lower or- 
ders, and the form of the tunic, a Saxon garment, may be ftill 
difcovered in the waggoner’s frock ; of the traufe, and perhaps 
of the petticoat, in. the different troufers that are worn by fea- 
men. ‘Thefe habits were again diverfified by minute decora- 
tions and changes of fafhion; from an opinion that corpulence con- 
tributes. to dignity, the doublet was puckered, ftuffed, and dif- 
tended around the body ; the fleeves were {welled into large ruffs ; 
and.the breeches bolftered about the hips; but how fhall I de- 
fcribe an artificial protuberance, grofs and indecent, in the age 
of Henry the Eighth, if we judge from his, and the portraits of 
others, a familiar appurtenance to the drefs of the fovereign, the 
knight, and mechanic, at a future period retained in comedy.as a 
favourite theme of licentious merriment*? The doublet and 
breeches were fometimes flafhed, and with the addition of a fhort 
cloak, to which a ftiffened cap was peculiar, refembled the na- 
tional drefs of the Spaniards. ‘The doublet is now transformed 
into a waiftcoat, and the cloak or mantle, to which the fleeves of 
the doublet were transferred, has been converted gradually into a 
modern coat; but the drefs of the age was juftly cenfured as in- 
convenient and clumfy. ‘* Men’s fervants,” to whom the fafhions 
had defcended with the cloaths of their mafters,* have fuche pleytes,”” 
fays Fitzherbert, ‘‘ upon theyr breftes, and ruffes uppon theyr fleves, 
above.theyr elbowes, that yf theyr mayfter, or theym felfe, hadde 
never fo greatte neede, they coude not fhoote one fhote to hurte 
theyr ennemyes, tyll they had cafte of theyr cotes, or cut of 
theyr fleves.”? The drefs of the peafantry was fimilar, but more 
convenient, confifting generally of trunk hofe, and a doublet of 
coarfe and durable fuftian.’ 





‘ * The codpicce, om which Shakfpeare is often fo witty, made its firft ap- 
pearance, 1 behieye, at the French court. It appears iv a portrait of Henry by 
Hotbein, and became fo prevalent, that we difcover it even in the pidture ofa 
cummion beadle, Wide Strutt’s Antiq. vol. iii.’ 
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Of the cookery of thofe times, we fcarcely learn any thin€ 
elfe than that every difh was indifcriminately feafoned with 4 
profufion of hot fpices. It appears from the Northumberland 
Houfehold Book, that upwards of one hundred pounds of 
{pices were ufed annually in that family. The dinner hour 
was eleven in the forenoon, the fupper fix in the evening; but 
the dinner was often prolonged tiil fupper, and that protra&t- 
ed till late at night. Breakfaft feems to have been a folitary 
meal, not univerfal, but, like the collation after fupper, con- 
fined to a few in their private apartments. But, in Dr. Hen- 
ry’s opinion, it was not probably an unfubftantial meal; and 
the collation, the flighteft repaft of the age, confifted often of 
brawn, jellies, f{weetmeats, ale, brandy, and fpiced wines. 

An Appendix contains fome extracts from manufcripts re- 
lative to particuiar parts of the hiftory. 

On the whole, this work, which the author has happily 
completed to the death of Henry VII. may juftly be regarded 
as a narrative valuable for hiftorical fidelity; but yet more va- 
luable for the variety of ufeful and entertaining information 
which it copioufly contains. It remains an honourable mo- 
nument of Dr. Henry’s induftry as a writer; while the nar- 
rative of his life prefixed, by Mr. Laing, affords an idea of his 
character equally amiable and refpectable. 





Poems on feveral Occafions. By Maria Logan. to. 3h 
Cadell. 1793. 


CICERO, in his well-known beautiful Saag on the ftu- 
dies of polite literature, has borne witnefs to their power 

of nourifhing and fortifying the foul under the various cir- 
cumftances of youth and age, of bufinefs and leifure of mis- 
fortune, folitude and exile; but he has omitted to mention 
how well they are adapted to wear away the tedious hours. of 
ficknefs and pain. Perhaps to draw this ufe from them re- 
quired a ftill meeker fubmiffion, and a fpirit of more heavenly 
temper than the Roman philofopher poflefled, fuch a fpirit as 
is difplayed in the admirable Effays of mifs Bowdler, and in 
the pleafing Poems which now folicit our attention. ‘Thefe 
Poems, we learn from the dedicatory infcription, have-enli- 
vened feven tedious years of uninterrupted ficknefs ; and we 
have been informed that their amiable author was literally fup- 
ported on her pillow, to write with a pencil what her friends 
afterwards tranfcribed. —Under fuch circumftances it will not 
be wondered at, that the greater part of the Poems turn upon, 
or allude to, the author’s fituation; and fo true is it, that we 
aint beft what we feel moft, that thefe contain ftrokes which 
are undoubtedly the moft touching of any in the collection; 
for which reafon we fhall give entire the following ode to Sickne/s : 
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¢ What tho’ my cheeks thy pallid liv?ry wear, 
And each enfeebled nerve thy pow’r obeys ! 

Tho’ hourly doom’d thy, chilling grafp to bear, 
I fhiver in the fummer’s nvontide blaze ! 


Yet will I welcome thy chaitifing hand, 
Since thou hait left my mind her wonted pow’rs $ 
Since Reafor: ftiJl maintains her high command, 
And {portive Fancy gilds my lonely hours. 


Pleas’d I behold the morning’s orient dye; 

The verdant path. delights, tho’ now untrod ; 
And unimpair’d by thee, my mental eye 

Sull locks thro’ Nature yp to Nature’s God. 


And many a leffon thy pale lips have taught, 
Which e’en Philofophy had preach’d in vin ; 

With many-a truth, by Science vainly fought, ~ 
Where Health exulting leads her jocund train, 


For thefe my heart its grateful tribute pays, 

~ And owns with joy their falutary pow’r ; 

For thefe the Mufe delights to fing thy praife, 

_ In fimple ftrains that cheer the midnight hour, 


And who fhall fay—that Happinefs denies 
To thy pale victim her enliv’ning ray ? 

E’en Rapture oft from Heakh’s gay votary flies, 
To warm the fhiv’ring bofom of Decay. 


Yes !— — Rapture walts on Friendfhip’s beaming f{miles, 
_ As o’er the couch of Pain the graceful hens ; 
Her foothing voice the ling’ ring hour hegviles, ; 

Her gentle induence thy pow’r fufpends.’ 


¢ The fhivering bofom of decay,’ is an expreflion peculiarly 
-happy; and the whole breathes a {pirit of pious and chearful 
refignation, moft pleafing to contemplate. The author will] 
alan us to obferve, that. the lait line is -weak, owing to the 
word in-flu-ence, which, though orthographically, , it undoubt- 
edly confifls of three fyllables, has not energy enough to fill 
the ear as fuch. 
The Addrefs to Health has the following delicate and ten- 
der fentiment : 


« I do not with thee to beftow 

| The moiften’d lip of crimfon glow ; 
Nor yet the cheek whofe vermil dye 
Gives raciance to the lucid eye ; 

All thefe, contented, I refign :—— 
But let thy cheering {mile be mine, 
That magic fmile, whofe pow’rful charm 
Can banifh far each rude alarm ; ; 
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Can footh parental Care to reft, 

And kindle hope in Friendthip’s breaft, 

When the pale cheek, and Janguid air 

Thy leis’ning influence declare, 

And fond Affection’s anxious eye 

Difmay’d beholds thy colours fly.’ $321 


In the Poem to Opium, which may be confidered as a tri- 


bute of gratitude to that friendly drug, there is a flight ime 
| propriety in thefe lines : , 


« As meteors in a northern fky, 
Shed artificial day.’ 


The light of meteors is furely not artificial; it is juft as 
natural as that of the fun; mimic day would have been proper. 
The verfes to Sleep, have fome pleating defcription of the power 
of fancy in Mess. 

‘There are two or three poems in the humourous ftyle; but 
fubjects of that kind are not fo well adapted to the turn of the 
walker s genius as more ‘see it ones. “hey may, however, 
be read with a degree of pleafure. In thofe which deferibe 
her own fituati ny we are more tad pleafed; we are intereft- 
ed.—We are glad to underitand that the lift of fubfcribeis to 
this amiable stall ingenious rere exceeded the number of 
copies fhe had provic ided, and that fhe was immediately oblig- 
ed to fupply the demand by a fecoud edition, 





—— 


The Dance of Death; painted by H. Holbein, and engraved by 
W. Hollar, 8vo il. 1s. bound. Edwards. 1793. 


HE title of this elegant little volume muft have been pre- 
fixed by the publither, as the editor, in an introductory 
differtation, has fully fhewn that Holbein was not the painter 
of thefe fine groupes; but that it is clear, from the firit edi- 
tion of the famous modern prints, Copied by Hollar, that the 
painter, as is exprefsly mentioned in the preface to the firft 
edition, Lyons, 1538, 4to. was dead beiore that year, where- 

as Holbein lived till 1555, 
Thofe of our readers, who are converfant in old engrav- 
ings, muit well know the early editions of the modern prints, 
called imagines Mortis, at Lyons 1538, 1542, 1545, 15475 
&c. and juftly efteemed the fineft wooden prints ever pub- 
lithed, whether we regard the fpirit ‘and character of the de- 
fign, or the elegance and minutenefs of the execution. It has 
been abfurdly fuppofed that Holbein was both the painter and 
engraver of thefe celebrated fubjects; but our editor has evin- 
ced that he was neither; and that the error arofe from Hol- 
bein’s being the defigner of the fcriptural prints, which, in 
| Zz 4 the 
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the firft edition, are prefixed to the Imagines Mortis. The 
ainter was dead before the year 1538, and his name is as yet 
unknown. ‘The engraver, as our editor now firft difcovers, 
was Hants Lutzelburger, of Bafil. 
This difcovery arifes from a proof fheet of a fet of capital 
letters, ornamented with a device of Death, equal, as far as 
the extreme fmallnefs of the {pace will allow, to the famous 
one fo often publifhed. This fheet, as preferved in the public 
library at Bafil, has a manogram of H. L. and at the bottom 
is marked, in the hand-writing of the time, ‘ Hans Lutzel- 
burger, farinfchneides (block-cutter) in Bafil.’ But the edi- 
tor has unaccountably omitted an additional and conclufive 
argument, namely, that the fame monogram of H. L. occurs 
in one of the celebrated feries of prints. 
The prints by Hollar are not fo numerous as the early wood- 
en ones, and are far inferior to the originals in every refpedt, 
though etched on copper. The plates were lately difco- 
vered in the poffeffion of a noble family in England, and hay- 
ing been but little ufed, frefh impreflions were taken from 
them for the prefent work. ‘They are copied chiefly from the 
edition of 1555; the prints of which are inferior to the more 
early ones, and are marked with a monogram of A.S. Hol- 
lar’s prints firft appeared in 1651, with borders by Abraham a 
Diepenbeke. | : 
In the prefatory differtation, the ingenious editor fhews the 
antiquity of this fubjeét, rendered more remarkable from the 
verfes of one Macaber, a German poet of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, which were tranflated into moft languages; and, among 
others, from French into Englifh by our Lydgate, whofe 
Dance of Macaber is added at the end of this volume. From 
a manu(cript dedication, by one Nieuboff, written about the 
year 1700, and prefixed to fome poor etchings, taken by him 
from the wooden cuts, our editor learns that Holbein painted 
a Death’s Dance as large as life, (abfit foloecifmus,) on the 
walls of the palace of Whitehall, deiitroyed by fire in 1697. 
As Nieboff erroneoufly fuppofes the wooden prints to be the 
work of Holbein, taken from the paintings at Whitehall, we 
doubt the fact; and cannot fuppofe that fo remarkable a work 
of fo eminent a painter fhould, for more than a century and a 
half, efcape the notice of all writers on painting, and defcrib- 
_ers of London, foreign and domeftic. idegec ab 

In this edition are given concife and accurate defcriptions 
of the prints: the typography. is elegant; and we doubt not 
but it will prove an interefting little publication to the curious. 
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A praftical Effay on Difeafes of the Vifcera; particularly thofe 
of the Stomach and Bowels, the Liver, Spleen, and urinary 
Bladder : in which their Nature, Treatment, and Cure, are 
clearly pointed out and explained. By ‘fohn Leake, M. D. 
8vo. 75. Boards. Evans. 1792. on 


DEBEASES of the abdominal vifcera.are the. common at- 

tendants on a fedentary life, are peculiar to many contti- 
tutions, and frequently the confequence of particular occupa- 
tions. The fair {ex find their unavoidable complaints greatly 
exafperated by thefe diforders; and few advance in years, with- 
out feeling the bad effects which they occafion, It is with 
fome propriety, therefore, that Dr. Leake has addrefled his 
obfervations to invalids of this ciafs, efpecially as he has en- 
deavoured to explain familiarly and accurately the caufes and 
fymptoms, without encouraging the f{pirit of quackery, which 
excludes the application to regular praCtitioners; a fpirit fo in- 
jurious to people in general, and the conftant object of our 
oppofition. 

In this Effay, Dr. Leake has explained the phyfiology of the 
organs, the pathology, as well as the practice in general, with 
accuracy; aad where he has failed in that refpect, he has fol- 
lowed phyficians whofe authority has fanctioned greater errors. 
Modern difcoveries have greatly elucidated the economy of 
the human body, both in difeafe and health. ‘Thefe new dif- 
coveries have not yet been incorporated into any fyftem, nor 
has a prudent and fcientific hand been yet employed in exa- 
mining their influence and power. We trutft that fuch an at- 
tempt may not be far diftant. 

The following obfervation is of fome importance, and, on 
this account, we fhall tranf{cribe it ; adding, however, that the 
appearance of evolved acid in the fecreted fluids does not im- 
ply its having exifted /eparate'y in the blood. The inftances 
of the phofphoric acid in the urine of gouty people we have 
Jately noticed, and* we remember having feen, in a dilious cafe, 
green urine, the colour of which was deftroyed by adding an 
alkali. : 


¢ In a natural and healthy ftate of the conftitution, acids are 
not fuppofed to enter the blood. They feem not to extend their 
influence farther than the ftomach ; for, when they have paffed 
jnto the inteftinal canal, by meeting and mixing with the bile 
they are neutralized and fubdued; but, if at any time they pafs 
unchanged into the blood, that will be moft likely to happen 
when they too much abound, without a fuffizient quantity of bile 
to decompofe, and corrrect them. 

* Should fuch cafes occur, which indeed are rare and uncom. 
mon; the lixivium of tartar in frefh whey, which would pals free- 
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ly into the blood, might probably be found an effectual remedy, 


The only inftance of fuch a cafe waich I have ever met with, was 
that of a gentleman at Hull, who lately applied to me for advice, 
in what he called a four fweat, which, he affured me was as evident 
to the fmell as vivegar, or. four {mall-beer.. I advifed him to 
take the above lixiviated whey, which in a fhort time removed 
his complaint, with many other chronic ailments under which he 
laboured, proceeding, ashe fuppofed, from acidity in the blood ; 
having by the direction of his apothecary, to relieve a feorbutic 
diforder, eat three or four lemons every day, for a confiderable 
time, with large quantities of vinegar and other acids.’ 


The following obfervation muft reft wholly on the credit cf 
the author. We remember a cafe in which it was actempted 
to be fupported from diffeClion; but it was related too vaguc- 
ly to juftify any conclufion, 


‘ The omentum is a double membrane interlarded with fat, 
between the lamina or folds of which, the blood-veffels are numer- 
oufly diftributed; it is connected with the ftomach above, and 
hoolely. overfpreads the inteftines below, as a fine, oily covering, 
which not only lubricates and anoints their furface but defends 
them from cold, the better to preferve the fluidity and motion of 
the circulating blood, as well as to allow their convolutions to 
move and glide over each other, without attrition or pain. 

‘« The coldnefs of the fomach, its want of digeltion, and dif- 
orders of the bowels, which follow the extirpation of the omentum, 
in quadrupedes,.all evidently point out its ufe in the human fub- 
je&; and shew, that it was intended to warm and cherifh thofe 
vit | parts, to promote ihe circulation of blood through their 
yeflcls, and to fupport. their feveral functions; confequently, 
when it becomes difeafed, or wafted, and infufficient to anfwer 
thofe purpofes, the vifcera will be affected with the preceding 
difeafes.’ 


Dr: Leake thinks fulphur 3 medicine of doubtful efficacy'in 
piles. It’ may, he fuppofes, be injurious, as it is heating ; 
and; if ufeful, may owe’ its utility to the lenitive ele€tuary’ 
with which it is ufually given. But that, even when decom- 
pofed, it ftimulates, or that it, is really ufeful in chronic 
rhewntatifm, is probably doubtful. Our author approves of 
the ufe of vilceral objections. 

On the whole, we think this a very ufeful publication. As 
a collection of obfervations generally known, it does not af- 
ford any particular fubject of remark; but, as fuch, it will 
be interefting to the {tudious invalid, and by no means unne- 
ceflary, from the judgment and perfpicuity of the obfervations, 
to the younger and lefs cxperienced practitioner. 
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Hifforical Views of Devonfhire. In Five Volumes. Vol. f 
By Mr. Polwhele. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Cadell. 1793. 


A More fingular work than the prefent' has rately come to 

our notice. Mr. Polwhele is occupied with a hiftory of 
Devonfhire in folio, of which the fecond volume is ready for 
publication: a third is to complete the work. The firit, if 
we rightly underftand ‘the ‘author’s prefent profpeétus, will 
appear laft, and thefe Hiftorical Views are intended to fupply: 
materials for it. It is hoped our readers will excufe our con- 
fufed account of the mott confufed chaos that, perhaps, the 
antiquarian uxiverfe can fhew. It isa mere evacuation of a 
common place-book, of long quotations, icraps, and conjec- 
tures, compiled without method, judgment, learning, or dif- 
- crimination. 

Mr. Polwhele is a pretty poet and profe writer on trite fub- 
jects ; and may, we dare to fay, form a refpectable hiftorian 
of a county; for it is far from our intention ‘to prejudge his 
labours. ‘The prefent work may be regarded as the ferment, 
and the liquor may afterwards run off clear. But the fermen- 
tation is little fit for the public eye. It is not every writer, 
nay every good or even great writer, who when he pleafes can 
take up the pen of an antiquary. ‘The ftudy of many years is 
required, multum tulit fecitque puer ; the mind muft be exer- 
cifed by degrees among the various ftores of erudition, muft be 
fharpened to the quickeft powers of difcernment, hardened 
by indefatigable labour, matured by experience in literary dif: 
cuffon. ‘The ftudy of antiquities, like that of medicine, re- 
quires regular inftruGtion and much practice ; yet we daily fee 
men fit down to write upon antiquities, as if to write a novel ; 
and hence the number of quacks is not forprifing. Of fir 
George Yonge, col. Simcoe, &c. we know nothing as anti- 
quaries; yet Mr. Polwhele refers to their opinion, while he 
might juft as well have confulted them upon a medical cafe. 

As the author’s pretended method is confufion itfelf, we 
fhail make no apology for beginning with the laft paragraph of 
his work. In this he informs us, that he was ‘ prepoffeft’ 
that the Danmonians, (for fo, gentle reader, baptizeth he the 
people of Devonfhire and Cornwall) were an oriental people, 
before he had read a fyllable on the matter! And his book is writ- 
ten to confirm his prepoffeffions, while thofe who fearch after 
truth write and read books to do away their prepoffeffions. 
Mr. Polwhele’s fyftem, if we rightly underftand it, is, that 
his favourite Danmonians were a diltinét people from the 
Celtic and Belgic tribes who inhabited Britain ; that they were 
Armenians, and brought over here Druidifm and many arts. 
‘Yo fuch a height is antiquarian conjecture arrived in this coun- 
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oh while in others it is gradually yielding to folid literature. 
- Polwhele has even outdone Bryant, Vallancey, and 
Whitaker. ~ : | 

We fhall now return to the beginning of the book, and of- 
fer fome remarks in regular progteflion. 

In the firft place, the very name of Danmonians is dubious ; 
and is only derived from Richard of Cirencefter. Ptolemy 
has Damnonii, or as fome manufcripts bear, Dumnonii; and 
ut is a ftrong confirmation of the latter reading, that a part of 
Bretagne in France was called Dumnonium in the middle ages, 
as another part was called Carnouaille. As thefe names are 
unknown in the claflic times, it feems probable that they were 
tranimitted with this new colony to France ; and perhaps the 
old Dumnonians muft be traced in prefent Bretagne. So 
uncertain are Mr. Polwhele’s very foundations. 

{n the next place, nothing can be more frivolous than to 
fuppofe the Dumnonians‘a diftinét and more civilifed race than 
the reft of the Britons, merely becaufe Mr. Polwhele belongs 
to that race, or lives in their country, or is writing their hit- 
tory.. This importance forms a mere counterpart to the Me- 
moits of P. P. clerk of this parifh. 

To be more particular, Mr. Polwhele will have it that the 
Dumnonians were of Armenian origin; and as we fee no 
proof of his knowledge to the contrary, we really are inclined 
to believe that he is a ftranger to a glaring circumftance, 
namely, that Armenia was and is an inland country, furround- 
ed towards the fea by inimical nations! When he quotes the 
Saxon chronicle to this purport, he forgets that no man of a 
fhade of learning doubts that the true reading is Armorica, as 
Beda bears. ‘That any part of the Saxon chronicle was com- 
pofed prior to Beda, is a mere and ftrange affertion; and of 
. affertions there is no end. But granting this for a moment, 
the argument remains the fame, for the ancient copies ufed by 
Beda muft have read Armorica. Beda’s fouthern Scythia is 
the fouth of Scandinavia, a country fo calied by Anaftafius, 
and other writers of the middle ages. Asa fpecimen of Mr. 
Polwhele’s reafoning, we muft add, that he fays the Saxon 
Chronicle bears, that the inhabitants of the fouth of Britain 
came a long voyage by fea, and it would be abfurd to defcribe 
a colony from Gaul as performing fuch a voyage. ‘The Chro- 
nicle is now before us, and there is not a fyllable to that pur- 
pofe : we might fwell our pages with a hundred fuch inftances 
of grofs_ inaccuracy, delufion, or falfity. Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, anda rifible tradition, are next quoted with great 
grayity | 777": 5 iH | 

We fhall not enter much into Mr. Polwhele’s incoherent 
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teafoning on this favourite point; but we fhall extract a {peci- 
men: 


‘ If it be afked, at what period are we to fix the emigration 
from the eaft or from Armenia to the Britith ifles? Ianfwer, that, 
probably, it was not long after the difperfion from Babel—at the 
deftruction of the great monarchy or empire of Nimrod. Polydore 
Virgil recites the various traditions and accounts of the firft peo- 
pling of Britain, and inclines to the opinion, that it was original- 
ly colonifed not long after the difperfiod. Humphry Llhuyd quotes 
Ariftotle de Mundo addrefied to Alexander the Great; where it 
is aflerted, that Britain, which he ‘calls Albion, was fettled A. 
M. 2220, and was fo named by the ancient inhabitants long be- 
fore the Roman name was ever known in Britain. We find The- 
ophilus, bifhop of Antioch, writing thus 160 years after Chrift 
—‘‘cum, prifcis temporibus pauci forent homines in Arabia et 
Chaldza, poft linguarum divifionem au@i et multiplicati paulatim 
funt. ‘Tunc quidam abierdnt verius orientem ; quidam conceffere 
ad partes majoris continentis, alii porro profecti funt ad fepten- 
trionem, fedes quefituri; nec prius. defierunt terram ubique oc- 
cupare, quam etiam Britannos in Arétcis climatibus accefferint.” 
Here it is to be obferved, that Theophilus confiders this ifland as 
already peopled, and inhabited by Britons, even before thefe 
emigrators, fome time after the difperfion at the Tower of Babel, 
begun to colonize the different parts of the world. Nothing, in 
truth, is more credible, than that the fouth-weft part of our ifland 
was peopled by fea; whilit the weftern parts of Europe were abfo- 
lutely uninhabited ; fince it was long before mankind could have 
migrated fo far weftward by land. In the nature of things, emi- 
grations by land muft go on much flower than by fea. In the 
mean time, the moft ancient hiftorians agree that the fea, now 
called the Mediteranean, was formerly an inland lake, as alfo the 
Pontus Euxinus ; but that in procefs of time, by a great deluge, 
the latter forced its way into the former, and the former into the 
ocean by the ftraits of Hercules or Gibraltar—Before that time, 
therefore, there could be no navigation from the coafts of Afia 
to the weftern ocean ; and the communication, if any, muft have 
been in part, by a journey overland from Marfeilles, or from 
Cadiz, and from thence by taking thipping on the coafts of Spain. 
To fix the era, therefore, of the deluge I mention, would pro- 
bably fix the date of the peopling of Britain and Ireland. 

* But, without entering into conjectures on a period fo remote, 
it feems unqueftionable that Britain, as well as Jreland, was pea- 
pled in very early times, from the eaftern countries. ‘The Dan- 
monii, in fhort, are entitled, beyond difpute, to rank among the 
moft ancient nations in the world—as the Romans termed them 
Aborigines—that is, among the firft race of mankind. The Ro- 
mans never employed this expreiion in any other ferfe. 


‘ This 
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¢« This much for the firft peopling of the ifland, or rather the 

fouth-weft parts of it: for f confider the fouth of Devonfhire as 
atually colonifed, whilit the reft of the ifland was yet a defert, and 
even the oppofite continent of Gaul and the greater part of Europe 
were whinhabited. 
- © That there were other emigrations from very diftdnt coun- 
tries into Britain, before the invafion of Julius Czefar, is extreme- 
ly probable. The Indigenz of the Land of Promife, the Ca- 
naanites, afterwatds called the Pheenicians, having been difpoffefled 
by Jofhua, about one thoufand four hundred years before Chriit; 
made vaft emiigrations into the ifands of the Mediterranean fea. 
And, perhaps, theré was no great interval of time before they 
men the Britith ifles. 

The voyages of the Phoenicians to Danmonium were not mers 
besithe only. 

«¢ Tt is fo certain as to be univerfally allowed among the learn- 
ed, (fays Wells) that the Carthaginians were a colony of the Ty- 
rians or Phoenicians, and fo defcendents of Canaan. It is alfo ge- 
nerally believed, and that not without grounds, that this colony 
came from the Land of Canaan at the time when Jofhua invaded 
it.” Meantime it is worthy of remark, that the Phcenicians, 
wherever they wifhed to fix their trade, planted colonies and built 
cities. All'along the coafts of the Mediterranean, they eftablifh- 
ed themfelves in this manner ; and, when they paffed the Straits, 
they purfued the fame plan. When they became acquzinted, 
therefore, with the fouth-weft coafts of our ifland, it is very un- 
likely that they fhould drop their original uniform plan, and not 
attempt to gain a permanent footing in fo diftant a country } the 
trade with which was certainly more precarious in pfoportion to its 
remotenefs, and with which they were interefted if preferving a 
regnla xr intercourfe for ages. 

A Phetnician colony muft eafily have united with the aborigi- 
nal jflanders, as they derived their religion from the fame fource, 
and differed very little from the Armenian Britons, in their lan- 
guage, manners, or cuftoms, — 

. "A fter the Pheenicians came the Greeks, to trade in the 
weftern parts for tin and lead, and other articles, and called the 
Britifh ifles the Caffiterides. 

« And that a Grecian colony actually fettled here, may appear 
from the number of Greek words introduced into the language of 
Danmonium. 

«We now come to the common and popular notion—the peopling 
of fome parts of our ifland, by the nations from the neighbouring 
continent: for this we by no means intend to deny, though we 
maintain the probability of a prior colonization from the eaft. 

‘ Mr. Carte, who is totally miftaken in all his pofitions, and 
whole antiquities are replete with error, is even fo negligent as to 
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miftate the time, when the Belge made their incurfion into this 
ifland. And he pofitively tells us, that, ‘* Devonthire and Corn- 
wall were all, in a manner, wild foreft, at the coming of the Bel- 
gz, as they continued to be in a great degree, till within one 
hundred and fifty years after the conquett.” This falfe affertion, 
manifeftly again{t the truth of all hittory, while it militates againt 
common fente, is too ridiculous:to merit one moment’e attention. 
The Belge, we find from Richard, made their expedition into 
this ifland, from Gaul, three centuries and half before Chrift. 
And, in the courfe of two hundred and fifty years, as Mr. Whi- 
taker thinks, they extended their conqueits in this ifland, over 
Kent and a fmall part of Middlefex, over Suffex and the greateit 
part of Hampthire and Wiltthire, over Dorfetthire, Devonfhire, 
and a part of Cornwall.’ 


When a retailer of favles thinks proper to cenfure his pre- 
deceffors with fuch afperity, as our author here difplays againft 
Carte, he cannot plead for lenity. 

The remaining fe€tions of this work are of a fimilar hue; 
and in truth, not a more fevere tafk could be impofed than the 

erufal of this volume, printed on a large page, with. a very 
{mall character; and, befides the confufion of the text, 
crouded with extracts, notes, notes upon notes, &c. We 
hope, therefore, to be excufed if we dwell but little longer 
upon it, the more efpecially as we muft confefs that we have 
perufed it with attention, and have learned nothing. 

Mr. Polwhele’s Danmonians. are a wonderful people. In 
p- 16, we are informed that they were a nation of much greater 
confequence than the Belgz of Gaul; that is, than the poffef- 
fors of a third part of Gaul, nearly the fize of all England put 
together, and a people celebrated by all the claflics, who know 
as little of the Danmonians, as if they liad not exifted! Yet 
in p. 22. we find, ‘ that Brute, commencing his reign over the 
Britons in the year of the world two thouiand eight hundred 
and fifty-nine, afligned thofe weftern territories to his valorous 
companion Corinzus, as the reward of an aftonifhing victory 
over the giant Gogmagog, whom the /atrer precipitated down 
the Plymouth cliff, is not literally the language of truth.’ All 
this is no doubt authentic and notable information. In p. 43, 
we find that'the river Arme, and the town of Armenton, are 
derived perhaps from Armenia. Real authorities are neglect- 
ed, and Offian is repeatedly quoted to the great laughter of 
Mr. Macpherfon. It is furprifng what a connexion there is 
between al! ttie families of fable : Mr. Polwhele’s Danmonians 
fequired and merited the fupport of Offian. IIfca, or Exeter, 
p. 48, fuddenly ftarts up, in our author’s fanciful page, ‘a 
metropolis of the weftern kingdom, well worthy the oriental 

genius.” 
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genius.” And an oriental genius it has met with; for the ane 
cients knew no fuch fairy vifion. 

When ‘we meet with fuch a fantaftical work, written in the 
eighteenth century, we are really at a lofs to account for the 
meaning-or motives of the author. It is almoft impoffible to 
conceive that imagination fhould fo completely defert judg- 
ment; and if he means to flatter the Danmonians, he pays them 
the pooreft of all compliments. Well may they reply, 


« Ne ifte magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit.’ 


It is painful to us to proceed in the examination of a work, 
replete with a fucceflion and repetition of vifions and abfurdi- - 
ties; and we fhall conclude with a character of the author and 
the work, drawn in itfelf: 


‘ Pofitive in his adopted opinions, and confident in his own 
conjectures, a vifionary of this fort ftarts not at common difficule 
ties. Self-fufficiency fupplies what ignorance denies ; and a fan- 
ciful prefumption, or happy guefs, compenfates for deficiency of 
evidence. ‘To perfons thus qualified, the fragments of unintel- 
ligible infcriptions, obliterated manufcripts, corroded coins, muti- 
lated ftatues, broken columns, &c, &c. are eafily explicable, and 
as readily explained.. Hence new and ftrange difcoveries are fome- 
times fuggefled, or abfurd hypothefes formed, and no lefs ftiffly 
maintained than prematurely adopted ; however repugnant to the 
common fenfe and received notions of more fagacious inquifitors, 
relative to the laws, arts, policy, religion or learning of the an- 
cients: and hence we are now-andethen amufed with new models 
of their architeéture ; new codes of their laws; new rituals of 
their fuperititions ; new keys to their mythology, or new ftandards 
for regulating their hiflory, and for ftretching or curtailing their 
chronology. But in thefe, as well as in mattersof lefs importance, 
in which thefe fantaftic fchemifts are fometimes.no lefs afliduous, 
when: fancy and conjecture fupply the want of authentic evidence, 
no-wender if their imperfeét conceptions prove abortive, and their 
iHogical conclufions from fuch difputable premifes, frequently be- 
come fubjects of ridicule and contempt.’ 


We muft not, however, neglect to inform the reader that 
Mr. Polwhele threatens to load the prefs with four more vo- 
lumes, divided in the following fantaftical manner and {ftyle : 
Vol. If. Roman-Britifh Period. Wol. III. Saxo-Danifh Pe- 
riod, Norman-Saxon Period. Vol. IV. The Saxo-Lancaftrian- 
Yorkifh Period. The period of the united houfes and 
crowns. Vol. V. The Period of the’ Rebellion and the ‘Re- 
ftoration. The Period of the Revolution andthe united King. 
doms.—We pray for good fenfe and a full period! 
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Political Debate on Chriftian Principless ory the Subfiance of a 
Corre{pondence between the Rev. ‘Fohn Newton, Recor of St. 
Mary, Waoelnoth, London, and the Rev. David Williamfon, 
Author of Lectures on Civil and Religious Liberty, HPbiten 
haven. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 


PrAVOURABLY as we may think of Mr. Newton, and de 

voutly attached as we feel to this conftitution and govern- 
ment, we cannot approve his principles of quietifm; nor admit 
that becaufe he is foon to change earth for heaven, he is not to 
concern himfelf whilft on earth, for the well being of his fel- 
low creatures that may be left to furvive him. But amid all 
the fimplicity of the faint, we cannot help remarking frequent 
inftances of vanity and affectation in the writer. 

In anfwer to Mr. Newton, his /on Williamfon obferves: 


‘ Were I a folitary inftance of a preacher of the gofpel med- 
dling with fubje&ts of that kind, I fhould certainly have had rea- 
fon to fufpeé& that I had wandered from my proper place. But 
you cannot be ignorant, that a zeal for true religion, and the love 
of liberty, have feldom, in the hiftory of the reformation, been 
found feparate. [I might quote Luther, Calvin, and almoft ail the 
reformers, to prove the fact.’ 


‘ I do not fee, upon the principles you have laid down, how 
the Revolution in 1688 can be juftified ; for, if the people have 
no right to refrft tyranny in what manner they pleafe, our ancef- 
tors certainly did wrong, when they banifhed one family, and cal- 
Jed another to the throne. The prefent coaltitution in church and 
ftate muft likewife be built upon rebellion, and every friend to it 
is a rebel againft the laws of God.’ 


In reply, Mr. Newton anfwers by repeating his opinion 

without taking any notice of che Konthitneries | ; but in refpect 
to the duke of Brunfwick’s manifefto he obferv res, that © the 
{train of it might lead one, without the fpirit of prophecy, to 
expect that the Lord would probably pour contempt upon fuch 
a haughty worm ;’ but adds, very properly, I do not think his 
failure a proof that the Lord fights for the French.’ 

To this Mr. Williamfon replies : 


‘ That God fought for the French when that nation was invad- 
ed by the armies of the emperor and the king of Prufia, both 
you and I mutt believe, as we are firmly perfaaded that nota fpar. 
row can fall to the ground without his care and fuperintendance. 
The French atheifts, indeed, believe nothing of this, and, there- 
fore, they muit afcribe their viétory.to chance, or to their own 
difcipline or courage, What judgments the infidelity and wick. 
ednefs of that nation may draw.down on them, | confefs myfelf 
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utterly unabie to determine. But, if shey fuffer, and we efcape; 
it is certainly, as you acknowledge, much more than we deferve. 
I ever. was au enemy to the levelling principles of the French go- 
vernment; [ reprobated their introduétion into this country. ; and 
I was always afraid they would throw the people who adopted 
them into a itate of anarchy and difcord, But I always thought, 
and flill continue to think, that the French had a right to chocfe 
the form of government under which they were to live; and that, 
though every individual of the human race might examine their 
political principles, yet all the nations of the world put together 
could never, confiftently with jaftice, pretend to choofe a govern- 
ment for them. Had the set le of France continued to treat the 
rights of other naticns with the fame veneration which they chal- 
lenged to their own, though their caufe had been attended with no 
better fuccefs than that ‘of Polard, I would ftill have confidered 
it as the caufe of juftice and moder.tion. When they invaded the 
Auftrian Netherlands, they were received by the natives as friends 
and deliverers. In that charaéter I wifhed them fuccefs : but, 
the moment [ was convinced, (I paid but little regard to the firk 
vapue reports circulated in the ne wwfpapers), that ‘they attempted 
to force their principles of liberty and equality upoa thole provin- 
ces, I could only recognize them in the charactertof oppreffors. 
Such men, whatever their profeflions are, I am never forsy to fee 
humbled. When the national convention, in the accumulated 
characters of accufers, judges, and witnefles, without law, and 
in Oppofition to one of the firft maxims of Jiberty and juftice, paffed 
the fentence of death on their degraded monarch, when they fuf- 
fered that fentence to be executed with a barbarity fhocking to the 
feelings of human nature, their yaege truck me with indigna- 
tion mingled with horror. The murders perpetrated by Marat, 
Roberfpierre, &c. excited my detefiation; but, as they were the 
arts only of a defperate faétion, I thought it unjult to charge them 
to the account of the people in France. The murder of their 
prince was the a&t of the nation; and, fo foon as I knew that it 
was committed, I believed the day cy retribution was not far off. 
I have not been furprifed to hear that difgrace and defeat have at- 
tended every: meafure they have adopted fince that time. With 
regard to their domeitic concerns, [ have only one thing to obferve. 
If the principles of atheifm be jo generally received as we are 
taught to believe they are, itis a matter of very littke confequence 
under. what form of government they shall choote to live.. Were 
it the beft in the world, fo foon as the belief of a God and his 
providence is exploded, fociety, by the natural courie of things, 
. as well as by the judgments of heaven, muit be on the very point 
ef fome violent difruption Here, therefore, we are agreed. 
The ium of my principles, with ref{peét to the French, is this: 
fo 
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fo long as they fought only for the enjoyment of their own opi- 
niohs, I withed them fuccefs : fo foon as they fought to impole 
them on others, I hoped they would be difappointed.’ 
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738 work has been for fome time before us, but.accident 

and other circumftances have delayed our noticing it. 
At prefent, we fhall be concife 5 for to point out the fubjects 
of this very comprehenfive catalogue is fuflicient; it affords 
little occafion for remark. 

The work was begun in 1769, and twelve plates only were 
engraved and publifhed. ‘They were prefented to Mr. Fofter, 
with three additional ones, and publithed at Halle in 1781, 
with a Differtation on the Soil, Climate, &c. of India, pre- 
fixed. One other plate, befides a drawing from life of the 
common bird of paradife, which adorns the title page, is ad- 
ded. Of the execution of the plates we can fay little: they 
would difgrace any work, and, except on account of their ac- 
curacy, they can icarcely be faid to add to the value of the 
Indian Zoology. 

Mr. Fofter’s preliminary Effay is tranflated; but it is a 
meagre fkeleton of what would merit the title of an ‘ Effay 
on India.’ It contains only a few obfervations moft generally 
known, without the leaft notice of that varied foil and fitua- 
tion, fo confpicuous in the peninfula, and the country on this 
fide, or beyond the Ganges,—fubjects fo important to the na- 
tural hiftorian of India. We, fhall copy only his account of 
the formation of the Coral Iflands. It is a little fuller def- 
cription of circumftances generally known. 


‘ There are within the tropics other iflands, low, and little 
elevated above the furface of the fea. A!l of this kind are the 
workmanthip of zoophyte vermes, which raife on all fides from 
the bottom of the fea their manfions of a calcareous matter; 
whence at length are formed rocks and ftony fhallows very danger 
cus to navigators, Since for the moit part eafterly winds are fre- 
quent in theie feas, thefe animalcules, as if actuated by infting, 
endeavour to exclude the waves driven by the winds, by means 
of their ftupendous works ; aud, therefore, carrying on the artful 
ftru€ture of their calcareous or ftony habitations, they extend 
them in long arms, which at laft unite in a circle, within which 
they include a portion of calm untroubled fea. On the oppofite 
or windward fide, the waves continually throw up fragments of 
corals, which, accumulating by degrees, form a mound againft 
the force of the billows, and on that part the fea is rendered-.gra- 
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dually flallower ; whilft on the other fide, immediately ander the 
arins raifed by the zooplivtes, the fea is of ‘altonifhing depth; and 
not unfrequently a part of the work remains open, he the ingrefg 
and‘ecrefs of the tide. In the coral banks themfelves, fand is 
colleéted by the waves, which afford foil and aliment for the 
feeds of fhore plants brought thither by the ‘fea; and thefe plants 
at tength perifhing, gradually create and accumulate a vesétzble 
mould. If by chance a cocoa-nut be carried by the fea to thefe 
fpots, it germinates, and grows into a ‘tall tree, bearing and dif- 
feminating many nuts, fome of which ‘again’ germinating, foon 
form a pulm-grove, affording fhade to birds, and other animals, 
and fupplying navigators, driven to the place by ftrefs of weather, 
with a grateful food and liquor. ‘The bay included within the arms 
conftrutted by the zoophytes is a receptacle for fifhes which re- 
quire a calm unagitated fea, and thus another food from the ani- 
mval kingdom is prefented to ftrangers, The thallows, too, afford 
quiet and defirable fituations. to mollufcx, and fhell-fith of all 
kinds, and contribute much towards fupplying the inhabitants of 
the iflands with a variety of food.’ 


The Effay on the bird of pitadile j is of more importance ; 
and the account of the. mythological animal, the pheentx, 3 1S 
new and curious. 


¢ The annual revolution of the fun makes a year of twelve 
months ; but the Egyptian year, long, was only 365 days ; whence, 
‘every Fourth year, four true folar years exceeded as many: Egyp- 
tian years a fingle ‘day, which they were not accuftomed to inter- 
ealate. Hence the feafons of the year-wandered through’ the 
whole Egyptian year; and hence’ of the folar “years as firft’ fixed 
by falius Cafar the diator; 1460 equal 1461 vague Egyptian 
years. On this account, the Egyptian priefts were accuftonied to 
call four years with the day of intercalation, the yea¥ of God ; and 
1461 vague Egyptian years made the great yearof God, that is, 
ef the fun, And they tasght,-that-at this great period, the’ can- 
verfion of the great year took place, at which alfo’ the 'phatnix 
regenerated — flew from Arabia to the city of me fan,° ‘aed ec 
pofited his father’s body on the altar. 

* It will now appear, why: the Orphies, 3 in: hyindi xi. to Hetche 
Jes 3. addrefs him by the title of various-formed father of time. 
And Pluarch, in his treatife on Ifis and’ Offris, afferts;)** that 
the Egyptians fable Hercules to be placed’in the fun,’ and ‘to re- 
votve with it.” For, from thefe premifes, it might juftly be faid, 
with Nonnus of Panopolis, |. xl. p. 683, ** that Hercules folls 
round the whole earth in the glittering orb of the fun, and carries 
round with him the year, the fon of time.” Every*common 
year, therefore, is a year of God; and the great year, the fon of 
time, which, in the Eg syptian language, would be Dfphenoeifch, 
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and, on account of the harfhnefs of the firft letter, the Greeks 
would make it ¢omé, pheenix.. This origin, of the name. adds 
ftrength to my opinion, fince it is perfectly agrecable to the doc- 
trine of the Egyptians. concerning thefe things, and at the fame 
time exactly expreffes all the fazred fables of cheir prielts relative 
to the phoenix. 

« That the fabulous phenix.of the Egyptians has nothing in 
common with the birds of paradife,.will be fuifciently. manifelt 
from what has been {uid ; ,yet it is not, altogether without reafon 
that we have here treated.on the phatnix); for the fir Portuguefle 
navigators to the Indian -iflands called the birds of paradife, paflay 
ros da fol, birds of the fun,.in-the fame manner.asthe Egyptians 
had regarded the pheenix asa fymbol of the annual revelation of 
the jun, and the converfion of the great year.’ 


The animals figured are, © the Jong-tailed {quirte), black 
and white falcon, the little horned owl, ‘the fafciated conrow. 
con, the red-headed cuckow, the red wood+pecker, double- 
fpurred partridge, the black-capped pigeon, flamméous ‘fly 
catcher, the taylor bird, white-headed ibis, the red-tailed 
water hen, the black-backed goofe,. fpotted-biH duck, the 
black-bellied antringa, the tyger-fhark, the ceylon-wraile.’ 
In many of the plates, fome Indian plants are added, as or- 
namental and curious embellifhments. ‘The defcriptions are 
chiefly zoological; but that of the motacilla futoria, 1s 8 very 
entertaining : we fhall therefore tranfcribe it. : 


‘ Had providence left the feathered tribe unendowed with. any 
particular jnftiné, the birds of the torrid zone would haye built 
their nefts in the fame unguarded manner as, thole of Europe; 
but there the lefler fpecies, having a certain prefcience of the 
dangers that furround them, and of their own weaknefs, fufpend 
their nefts at the extreme branches of the trees ; they are con/cious 
of inhabiting a climate replete with enemies to them and their 
young ; with fnakes that twine up the bodies of the trees, and 
apes that are perpetually.in fearch of prey ; but, heaven-initructed, 
they elude the gliding of the one, and the activity of the other. 

« An Indian foreft is a feene the moft picturefque that can be 
imagined ; ; the trees feem perfeétly animated ; the fantaftic mon- 
kies: give life to the ftronger branches; and the weaker {prays 
wave over your head, charged with vocal and various-plumed in- 
habitants, . It is an error to fay that nature hath denied melody to 
the birds of hot climates, and formed them only to pleafe the eye 
with their gaudy plumage: Ceylon abounds with birds equal in 
fong to thofe of Europe, which warble among the leaves of trees, 
grotefque in their appearance, and often loaden with the moft de- 
licious and falubrious fruit. Birds of the richeft colours crofs the 


glades, and troops of peacocks complete the charms of the {cene, 
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fpreading their plumes to a fun that has ample powers to do them 
juttice. The landf{cape, in many parts of. India, correfponds 
with the beauties of the animate creation : the mountains are lofty, 
Rteep, and broken, but cloathed with forefts, enlivened with ca- 
taracts of a grandeur and figure unknown to this part of the 
globe. i 

‘ But.to give a reverfe of this enchanting profpect, which it is 
impoflible to enjoy with a fuitable tranquillity ; you are haraffed 
in one feafon with a burning heat, or in the other with deluges of 
fain: your are tormented with clouds of noxious infeéis: you 
dread the fpring of the tiger, or the mortal bite of the naja.’ 

»€ The brute creation are more at enmity with one another than 
in other climates ; and the birds are obliged to exert unufual arti- 
fice in placing their little broods out of the reach of an invader. 
Each aims at the fame end, thoegh by different means. Some 
form their penfile neft in fhape of a purfe, deep, and open at top 5 
gthers with a hole in the fide; and others, ftill more cautious, 
with an entrance at the very bottom, forming their lodge near the 
fummit, 

_ © But the little fpecies we defcribe, feems to have greater diffi- 
dence than any of the others: it will not truft its neft even to the 
extremity of a flender twig, but makes one more advance to fafety 
by. fixing it. to the leaf itfelf. 

« It picks, up a dead leaf, and, furprifing to relate, fews it to 
the fide of a living one, its flender bill being its needle, and its 
thread jome fine fibres : ; the lining, feathers goflamer, and down. 
Its eggs are white. The colour of the bird light-yellow : its 
length three inches, tts weight only thrée-fixteenths of an ounce, 
fo that the materials of the neft, and its own fize, are not likely 
to draw down a habitation that depends on fo flight a tenure.’ 


The quadrupeds._are..clafled according to Mr, Pennant’s 
fyftem, and the references are to the.‘ Hiftory of Quadrupeds’ 
of this author, with avery few excéptions, chiefly of the ani- 
mals fince detocined, or which occur in different collections. 
Gmelin’s Linneus, Schreber, Erxleben, and Sonnerat, are 
the principal authors of thefe additional references. 

The birds are copied from Mr. Liatham’s Synopfis, with a 
very valuable addition of references. to the beft and mott origi- 
nal plates, peculiariy ufeful to thofe.who poftefs only the Index 
Ornithologicus. ‘The catalogue appears te be remarkably full 
and correct. 

‘The amphibia, containing the reptiles and ferpents, are ar- 
yanged in the ufual order; and the references to the plates 
are accurate and valuable. 

The orders of the pifces are the branchioftegi, chondrop- 
terygil, apodes, jugulores, thoracici, and abdominalese “The 
infects 
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infeéts are arranged in the order of Fabricius, and the cata- 
logue is unexpectedly full. The catalogue of vermes is lefs 
full; but, in all, the references to the beft deictiptions arid 
the ‘molt accurate plates, deferve particular notice, and the 
higheft commendations. 





44 Differtation on the Strugture of the Objietric Forceps, pointing 
out its Defecisy and efpecially of thofe with double curved 
Blades : at the fame time, fhewing particularly the: /afe Ap- 
plication of thofe withfingle curved Blades, as Geometrically 
proportioned and confirutied : and Itkewrfe, /hewing the Ne- 
ceffity and good Effedts of feveral new Forms of the fingle 
curved Blade; as the narrow, Sanged and reflected, in’ certain 
Cafes of retarded Labors: together with Cautions, Remarks, 
and Refieétions oa:the Conduct and Management of Laborsin 
general. By Rw Rawlins, Surgeons 8vo 35. 6a. Boards. 
White. 1793. . ’ 


ey an art where the prefervation of innumerable lives is 

concerned, any, even the {malleft improvement, ought to 
be kindly received. But this becomes more efpeci ally an ob- 
ject of regard, when it comes recommended bylong and fuccefs- 
ful experience. It is not, however, without the greateit con- 
cern, that we daily obferve a fpirit of contention—might we 
not fay of crapiticifm. ?—mixed with controverfies between 
even the thot reputable accoucheurs. A partiality to fome 
particular mode of pratice, a trifling difference in the con- 
ftruction of an inftrument, is not unfrequently the fource of 
reflections which cannot but embitter the moments of truly 
worthy men. We donot mean to fay, that Mr. Rawlins has 
by any means run to thofe lengths which many of his brethren 
have done of late; but we thould have been better pleafed had 
he entirely omitted every farcaftic or fevere animadverfion on 
men, whofe refpectability is: univerfally known -and‘acknow- 
ledged. 

From a combination of circumftances likewile, i it fometimes' 
happens, that practitioners in midwifery acquire a habit. of 
laying great ftrefs on matters of little eonfequence in them~ 
felves. The caufes which contribute to this, will probably 
occur to moft thinking men, and we only mention it in this 
place, to account for ‘that feeming attention to trifles; fome- 
times manifefted in this performance. Some excude on this 
{fcore, we doubt not, will be granted to one who has practifed 
the art * more than thirty years,” and a peering attention, 
we prefume, will be paid to his remarks, . . ..” 

Mr. Rawlins begins by ftating, in fome meafurey the hif- 
tory of the forceps, with the progreflive improvements, in 
4 the 
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the ‘conftruétion of that inftrument, from Chapman down to 
Dr. Ofborne. The publication, indeed, is principally intend- 
ed to’evinee what he takes to be an impropriety in the form of 
Dr. Ofborn’ $s invention, and likewife to point out a few alter- 
ations in the forceps of Dr. Smellie, which he conceives 
would render them preferable to any now in ufe. The alter- 
ations allnded to, he de{cribes in thefe words ; 


“ But thefe accidents, (too great compreffion of the child’s 
head, &c.) may.ina great meafure be prevented, and thefe defects 
of Smelfic?s forceps may be removed, by giving the ends of each 
blade an expanfion of the four tenths of an.ineh from the axis of 
their bandles, and alfo by curving each blade nearly in their mid- 
dle to the diftance of an inch and the four. tenths of-an inch from 
the {aid axis, and that merely by. a little more fuddenly bending 
outwardly the thank of each blade jut above. the groove of the 
locking part, and then immediately there-from making the curve 
of the blade nearly to correfpond to the fegment of a quadrant, 
whofe radiys is about fcur inches-and a half; fo that when the 
tWo fides of the forceps are locked together, the blades fhall ttand 
feparate from each other at their ends, aboyt the diftance of eight 
tenths ‘of an inch, and, nearly inthe middle of their curvature 
about tivo inches and eight tenths of an inch, that is, nearly three 

inthes ; for clofer than this no child’s head, of a common moder- 
ate ‘éue can with fafety be compreffed, and if. the ends of the for- 


eeps’ blades are fet wider, and their curvature lefs, the forceps 
would ever be liable to flip off, : 


Thefe.are the principal improvements pointed out, except 
that, in confequence of the dithculty often experienced i in in- 
troducing therblade ‘of the forceps under the pubes, he has 
divided:ane of the blades of ‘his inftrument into two feparate 
parts, fithe! fangs of oawhich, are each, in breadth, about 
three-renths of an uch. >At’the point of the blades’ bifurca- 
tian, she has :aldo. joined them: tegether with’ a hinge, 


«By the éoptrivance of which, and by the. handles of the fangs 
being bent and niade to diverge of at.the hinge, the two fangs 
may Ri Kept fo” clofe ‘togethers by. the fin ger, being placed between 
thei handles, as to be in effect but one narrow blade. im breadth 
the fix téviths of an'inch, and thus it can be eafier, more readily, 
and conveniently introduced under the arch of the pubes than the 
blade either ‘of the fingle or double curved forceps, as taking up 
fefs room, confegnently will more readily pafs up the {pace between 
the offa pubes; and further, when the fangs are introduced by 
semoving the finger that was placed: between their -handles, and 
then on preffing their handles clofe together, the. two fangs will 
be immediately fpread open, and cannot clofe again, when the 
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two fides of the forceps are locked together; for the proje&ing 
cheek of the groove for ‘the locking part of the oppofite blade 
keeps the double handle of the fangs perfectly fecure, fafe and 
firm, fo that the two fangs will remain Readily fixed and ex- 
panded.’ : | 


The author chieflly obje@s to Dr. Ofborne’s forceps.on ac- ~ 
count of their curve, which he thinks likely to miflead, the 
operator in their application, and likewife renders them inca- 
pable of being employed with equal effet with the itraight, 
or, as he names them, /mgle curved forceps. In the applica- 
tion of force, he particularly recommends, that it be gentle, 
and that it be not exerted, as generally recommended, from 
fide to fide, but that it confift of fimple tra€tion, direted ia 
the axis of the pelvis. In this cafe, we apprehend, much 
care will be required to prevent their flipping, neither can we 
conceive that the prefent way of ufing them can have been 

roductive of all'thofe horrid confequences which he infinuates, 
We could have wifhed, on this and fome other occafions, Mr, 
Rawlins: had dealt lefs in indire@ egotifm, and been more 
{paring of invectives again{t his brethren, For furely there 
can be little reafon for difagreement and quarrel about a tri- 
fling variation in the fhape of an inftrument, when, by the 
author's own confeflion, in the hands of an expert and judi- 
cious praétitioner, perhaps any kind of forceps may be very 
fafe in effe€ting delivery; but in the hands of the inexpert, 
the unthinking and hafty operator, the double curved (he 
ought to have faid.any) forceps will certainly do much mif- 
chief.’ : 

Our author now proceeds to treat of the management of 
other labours where the ufe of the foreeps is not always ree 
quifite, The firft are, thofe cafes.in which it becomes ’ne- 
ceflary to diminjfh the head of. the child, On this fubjec, 
little new matter is added, except that he recommends a par- 
ticular mode of ufing is forceps, which, he thinks, will.often 
fuperfede the necefhity of employing the crotchet or blunt 
hook. For'this account, however, we muft refer to the work 
itfelf, merely expreffing our doubts whether he has not carried 
too far, the idea of waiting for the putrefaction of the child’s 
head, 

On the fubjeé& of turning, we do not find any thing that 
deferves to be confidered as either new or important, The 
treatment of flooding cafes we confider of fuch magnitude, 
however, that we are not willing to fupprefs the author’s ideas 
concerning them. After fpeaking of the frequent recurrence 
of hemorrhage previous to delivery, he fays, 


6 He, (the pragtitioner), mutt watch the woman very atten- 
hively 
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tively and carefully, perhaps for fome,days, even many days, for 
a contraction of the moving fibres of the uterus taking place, 
which he may know by flight and alternate pains coming on the 
wo man, alfo by her uneafy motions of body, by the tenfenefs, in 
the time of pain, of the membranes, which may perhaps now be 
felt through the opening of the os uteri; if fo, he may now be 
well affured, that all may do well; bit fill he muf give time, for 
if he-does not, he may as yet lole the woman; for though the 
difcharge is perhaps fometimes profufe, neverthelefs, as the pains 
increafe in'force, thofe motions or contractions of the uterus may 
fo clefé up the'bleeding veflels as in fome degree to fupprefs the 
flooding ; and When the os uteri is fufficiently dilated, he may 
break the membranes 4 or if the placenta lies entirely over the os 
uteri, and thus Sretents itfelf, he may pierce through it, in order 
not merely to difcharge the waters, but to give more eafe to the 
contracting fibres of the uterus; and as the waters difcharge, the 
tonic ftate and contraétion of the uterus will more and more take 
place, and thus very much fupprefs the hemorrhage or flooding ; 
but obferve that when the practitioner had broken the membranes, 
or. pierced through the placenta, as the labor pai..s, or the natu- 
ral alternate motions and contractions of the uterus, will andoubt- 
edly very foon or immediately increafe in their force and bearing 
down as the waters are difcharged ; if then the head prefents na- 
turally, the reft of the labor muft be left to nature, and conduéted 
as a natural labour; but if the head fhould be ftopt in the pelvis 
by any particular diftortion of i it, or by the largenefs of the child’s 
head, or by any other unforefeen caufe, then the child muft be 
delivered as in retarded labors. But sf the head ‘fhould ‘not pre- 
fent when the membranes, &c. are broken, and fome other part 
is felt, the child moft be delivered by the feet, as in preternatural 
cafes, taking care, whatever may be the mode of delivery in 
thefe cafes, that it-is performed: flowly, gradually, and regularly, 
with as little force as’poffible, and with the greateft caution.” 


Subj oined to thefe remarks, is a long note, in which he en- 
Pos ret to prove, that the greateft part of the blood loft, if- 
fues from the arteries of the placenta, and that, therefore, 
there is lefs reafon to be hafty in the delivery. 

‘Our readers will, no doubt, agree with us in thinking that 
Mr. Rawlins has not fufficiently chara¢terifed the effential 
difference between thofe hemorrhages which arife from an at- 
tachment of the placenta over the os uteri, and thofe which 
are occafioned by a partial feparation at any other part. In 
the latter of thefe, we may alfo obferve, he is not the firft who 
_ has recommended a reliance on the efforts of nature, which 
we believe to have been univerfally taught and practifed with 
little variation, for a confiderable period. With regard to the 
former, we cannot but think the practice he recommends in 
many 
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many refpe€ts wrong. We cannot agree that it is right in fuch 
a cafe, to truft entirely to the efforts of nature, or only to in- 
terfere by perforating the placenta; for'we are convinced that 
fuch a delay may now and then prove the fource of great ha- 
zard to the mother, and that perforating the placenta muft al-; 
ways, for obvious reafons, be attended with the. deftruction of. 
the child. Befides this, in proportion to the quantity of 
blood loft, the aétion of the uterus will be diminifhed, and- 
render mania) interference abfolutely neceffary. On the 
contrary, Py the treatment at prefent recommended, (that ‘of 
feparating the placenta at its edge and turning the child) wo- 
men have for the moft part been managed fuccefsfully, and 
delivery has been happily effected. With refpect to the au- 
thor’s cautions againft attempting to bring away the child be- 
fore nature points out the time, we think, or at leaft hope, 
they are entirely unneceflary. 

On his reaaiee concerning the caufe, fatality, and treat- 
ment of convulfions, we fhall only obferve, that they are fuch 
as are dictated by a cautious and attentive mind, and, we be- 
lieve, what are generally, though not univerfally, received by 
the moit able practitioners. 

On the treatment of women during natural labour, the au- 
thor’s cautions are more likely to prove ufeful to junior prac- 
titioners than to experienced accoucheurs. On the extra¢tion 
of the placenta, he diiters from the general opinion, and re-. 
commends its expulfion to be fo entirely left to nature, as 
to forbid even the moft gentle efforts by external means, _On 
this we need make no other comment, than that it 1 moft de- 
cifively oppofed by the fuccefs which has attended a contrary 
practice. ‘The laft circumftance noticed is, 


« Another accident which may happen to a lying-in» woman, 
and which fome practitioners may not think of, nay perhaps néwer 
imagine, and which is equally, if not more dangerous than any 
other, perhaps from not being fufpected ; and that is from ceftain 
parts of the uterus, through the hurry and violence of labor irre- 
gularly and unduly contracting, by which means certain portions 
of the uterine veifels are as it were encircles and conitridted as 


in a ligature ; hence from fuch confricted portions of tue uterus 


arife many uterine complaints, as excruciating after-pains, ine 
flammation,. m«rtification with al! its dreadful effects ; and hence 


the fource perhaps of every child-bed fever fo very Sore 
fatal.’ 


Subjoined, is a: laboured defcription of the forceps which 
he recommends, with plates, illuftrative of their conftruétion. 
On this we can only fay, that he has taken care that no mif- 
take ihall be made as to the fize, figure, &e. of. the imtbru- 
ment. Tor farther pariiculais, we muft rec: w the pun. 
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lication, which, on the whole, céntains many ufeful and 
judicious praGtical remarks ;,{tained, however, here and there, 
with an iliberal infinuation againit others, and joined with 
many neediefs: minutie that ferve only to encreafe the bulk of 
the volume. } : 


ale citnadtilinte at 





A Catalogue of engraved Britifh Portraits, from Egbert the 

Great to the es a Time. Confifling of the Effigies of Per- 
fonsin every (Valk of human Life; as well thofe whofe Ser- 
vices to their Country are recorded in the Annals of the Eng- 
lifh Hiftory ; as others whofe Eccentricity of Charaéer render- 
ed them confpicuous in their Day. With an Appendix, con- 
taining the Portraits of fuch Foreigners as either by Alliance 
with the Royal Family of, or Refidence as Vifitors in this 
Kingdom, or by deriving from it [ome Title of Difiinéion, may 
claim @ Place in the Britifh Series. Methodically difpofed in 
Claffes, and inter[perfed with a number of Notices, Biogra- 
phical, and Gencalogical, never before publifhed. By Henry 
Bromley. 4to. 1, 15. Boards. Payne. 1793. 


HIS work differs from that of Mr. Granger, not only in 
fome immaterial articles of arrangement, but as being 
merely a catalogue, while that ingenious writer gives biogra- 
phical notices. We have perufed the prefent publication with 
attention, and have found it tolerably exact. . Its extenfion to 
the prefent time is an additional circumftance in its favour. 
It isan a€t of juftice to our author to caution che reader againtft 
confounding him with the rev. R. A. Bromley, whofe fingular 
erformance on the fine arts we had occafion lately to criticife 
with fome feyerity. We cannot, indeed, compliment the pre- 
fent writer on the elegance of his language ; but that forms no 
objection to the value of. the work, as it is little more than 
a fyllabus of names.— ‘The Preface opens as follows: 


‘ The tafte for collefting and ‘preferving engraved Britith por- 
traits, feems to have made is progrefs in proportion as the fub- 
jes have been treated of. ‘The exeruion of our own artifts, in 
the infancy of ‘engraving wpen-copper, left as-buat little to fear 
from the rivalfhip of others under an ‘uninterrupted encourage- 
ment ;-bot, with the. ‘termination. of the ‘reigm of Charles the 
Firft, the annihilation of this art’feemed to be threatened, and 
the works of the beit mafters may be faid to have’been then con- 
figned toa cafual fate.’ i 02 Te eT 


Not to objeét to the obfcurity, and bad arrangement of thefe 
two fentences, the firft of which is vulgar, and the latter 
turgid and obfcure, the author muft know little of the, infancy 
of this art, which extends from the year 1460 to 1500, if he 
imagine that one artift appeared in England during tbat 

ancy. 
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fancy. It is alfo erroneous to fuppofe that the death of Charles 
I. had-any effe€t upon this art. On the contrary, ' Faithortiey’ 
one of the earlieft native engravers deferving notice, fourifhed 
during the protectorate, and the reign of Charles Ihe Nay, 


in the fecond paragraph our confiitent author confutes the 
firft. 


« Before the cabinet of the earl of Oxford, we hear of. none 
which deferves diftingtion; for though the art, fromthe Reftora- 
tion ‘even to the beginning of the prefent reign, may: be: fixed: at 
its meridian in that of Charles the Second, there occur but few 
perfons who colle@ed portraits, and: thofe only asa fecondary 


branch of vertu. Among thefe principally rank Mr... Evelyn, 
Mr. Afhmole, and Mr, Pepys.’ , 


The plain truth is, that the art of engraving, firft practifed 
in England 1570—1580, made. a gradual progrefs down’ to 
the prefent time ; and our author’s own catalogue, which re- 
gularly enlarges as the period is more modern, fufficient! 
fhews this fact. If writers would endeavour to {tate plain faéts in 
plain words, they-would efcape the cenfure and the effort of 
turgid fentences, expreflive either of error or of nothing. 

‘Lhe remainder of the Preface is not liable to-fuch objec- 
tions ; and we give the following extract with pleafure : 


‘Iris to the “ Biographical Hiftory” we aré indebted for any 
fort of fyftem or difcrimination. From thence I have availed 
myfelf of many ufeful hints ; and although, in the arrangement 
of the following Catalogue, I have thought it neceffary to aban- 
don the plan of that book, I am irrefitibly impelled'to’ pay my 
tribute to the memory of the worthy author, by fubfcribing to it 
my approbation, as a work at once elegant in defign and fpirited 
in execution, fo far as refpects a biographical work :—as a ¢ata- 
logue of prints, that defign is alfo a means of defeating its objeét, 
the variety of places and capacities in which the prints are difpofed 
rendering its accefs tedious and. inconvenient. 

« If, therefore, the objects principally required are a jut dif- 
crimination of the prints, and a vehicle to biography, upon a plan 
compact and ready in its.accefs, the author hopes this defideratum 
will appeat to be amply fupplied in the following copious cata- 
logue, and that it will have the fufrage of the Englith antiguary 
and hiftorian, no lefs than of the artitt and connoiffeur. 

« With reipe& to modes of arrangement, as every gentlemen 
colleéts not to the fame extent, fo, in claffing, he will exercife his 
own difcretion. Ihave, for the reafons already ftated, availed 
myfelf of the general opinion, by placing colle&ively, all the 
prints of perfons who have flourifhed at a diftance of time, and 
in different capacities, according to the lateft accounts of them, 
difregarding the conformity of drefles, a circumftance incompa- 


tible 
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tible with a collection. of portraits claiffed upon an hiltorical prin 
ciple. 

‘ Prefuming, then, upon the propriety of this method, I have 
obferved, as a neceffary confequence, in the recital of the titles 
or defignations of the articles of perfons of eminence, to ftate the 
higheft rank which they at any time enjoyed, although fuch title 
or rank fhould not be expreffed in the infcription of any of their 
prints. In like manner, the female fex, whofe portraits have been 
drawn when fingle perfons, when married are defcribed by their 
laft name. ) 

* Were I to enumerate the difficulties which have prefented 

themfelves in the courfe of this undertaking, ‘from the want of the 
neceflary information which fhould be conveyed by infcriptions oa 
prints, it would fwell this article beyond due iimits. Engravers, in 
the earlieft ftate of the art, feem to have confidered, that the great 
end being to tranfmit to pofterity as weil a tribute to merit as the 
fimilitude of the perfon, the words upon the plate fhould unite 
with the portrait, by a recital of the particulars by which the 
perfon was diftinguifhed. Upon its introduction into England, the 
family of Pa/s and their contemporaries purfued this idea, by in- 
fcribing, their prints in the Latin as well as the Englif language, 
that the information might be univerfal. Hollar, in thofe prints 
which he engraved after Vandyck, did the fame ; but, unfortu- 
nately, with him alfo began the practice complained of. 
- € The mezzotintos by Smith, Becket, Brown, &c. in the reign 
of Charles the Second, and their followers down to the late reign, 
particularly thofe of the female fex, were infcribed in a way fo 
vague as if not intended to furvive the day ef their publication. 
The fame practice is implicitly obferved at prefent, By thefe 
means, many perfons not connected with the peerage or baronetage, 
are now utterly unknown. 

© In pofthumous prints this defeét may have arifen from the in- 
attention of the painter. Upon.a very fuperficial view of the 
column of painters in the following catalogue, it is obfervable 
how rarely occur the dates of the paintings, orthe ayes of the 
perfons. Hence arife all the mifnomers of copies from ancient 
pictures, which have been impofed upon us. 

« When I compiain of imperfe& inf{criptions, I wifh not to be 
underftood to fpeak univerfally, thofe of the nobility being in 
gencral fufficiently copious, but of fuch as bear the fcanty infor- 
mation of a furname only. Conffently with this practice, we 
frequently fee a portrait engraved at an unlimited expence, with 
intention, no doubt, to perpetuate the memory of a friend or re- 
lation :—is it not to be lamented that the name, which fhould 
confecrate the work to pofterity, is thus, either by accident or 
defign, involved in obfcurity ?? 


In his lift of the fets, and books of prints occafionally referred 
tO, 
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to, our author fhould have followed a more accurate manner, 
particularly in ftating the dates. In enumerating the Scottith 
{ets, he has omitted thofe in Drummond’s Hiftory, London, 
1655, folio; and in the folio a€ts of parliament. “Mr. Brom- 
ley; in p. 6, obferves in a note that Robert Bruce and Ed- 
ward Baliol were not legally poffeft of the Scotch crown. In 
the latter he is right :"but if Robert I. was not legally poffeft, 
it follows that ALL the fucceeding monarchs were ufurpers. 
Mr. Bromley fhould keep within his depth. Concerning the 
earl of Rivers, with Caxton the printer, p. 9, we fee no doubt 
whatever ; and Mr. Bromley’s word ‘ doubtfu/, might be put 
to a hundred others with more propriety; particularly to many 
of Mr. 'Thane’s publications. 

How Erafmus comes, p. 15, to be claffed among natives, 
we cannot conceive: nor have Bucer, Duns’ Scotus, or Fa- 
gius, any title to appear in this clafs. 

As Mabufe, p. 42, died, by our author’s account and that 
of others, in 1562, how can he be the painter of portfaits of 
James III. of Scotland; killed in 14%83 or of the marriage of 
Henry VII. in 1485? If 63 when he died, he was only born 
in-1499- Lord Orford muft have fallen into a miftake on 
thefe fubjeéts; and we have feen an old catalogue of the pic- 
tures,at Kenfington, taken in Cromwell’s time, in which the 
portrait of James Ill. is afcribed to ‘ Joan Vanac,’ query, 
if John van Eyck? 

In enumerating the portraits of Shakfpeare, p. 58, our au- 
thor has omitted, perhaps the moft authentic, namely, that 
publifhed from his monument in Dugdale’s Warwickfhire. 
But.as this 1s very {mail, it is a matter of wonder that, amid 
our Shakf{pearo-mania. no large print’ of his tomb has yet 
appeared. So far as we can judge, the miniature in Dugdale’s 
work refembles the received form: and we cannotexcule Mr. 
Steevens from the charge of great rafhnefs, when he denies 
that we have the genuine portraiture of this great poet. 

Not to mention this and other monuments publifhed ia 
Gough’s work, and in county hiftories, Mr. Bromley might 
in the ‘ Englifh medals’ have found many engraved portraits 
of great curiofity. 

Of fir Thomas Browne, p. 142, there is alfo a good por- 
trait prefixed tohis Mifcellaneous Tracts, London, 1684, 8vo. 
The engraving ef Milton from fir Jofhua’s miniature did not 
deferve mention, as it is now well known not to be Milton, 
but fecretary Thurlow: fee the medal of the latter in the 
‘ Englifh medals,’ plate xxiv. It is rifible, p. 215, to rank 
lord Guchan as the engraver, becaufe the picture was in his 
cabinet.. The portrait of Gray in Bell’s Poets, p. 387, is not 
by Sharp but by Lrotter, an engraver of eminent merit in the 
minute line. 


We 
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We approve the plan of throwing the foreigners into an 
Appendix; but fhould rejoice to fee moft of them omitted. 
Tt is abfurd to rank a man’s portrait among the Englith, becaufe 
he wiftted England! When we find Caitiglione, p- 13, £ fur- 
mamed Cortifiano,’ becaufe he wrote the Cortigiano; and 
* Ronfardus, five Rouffard,’ p. 44, we muft not accufe Mr. 
Bromley of too extenfive an acquaintance with literature. 





4 Poetical, ferious, and poffibly impertinent, Epiftle to the Pope. 
Alfo, a Pair of Odes ta bts Holinefs, on bis keeping a diforder. 
ly Houje; wih a pretty little Ode to Innocence. By Peter 
Pindar, Efq. 4to. 2s. 6d. Evans. 1793. 


HOSE who admire the flip-fhod Mufe of Peter Pindar, 

will here meet with the fame defultory fancy, the fame 
loofe f{parkles of wit, or, if the reader rather chufes it, 
{parkles of loofe wit, the fame feern of method, and defiance 
of all found and regular criticifm, the fame difregard to all 
that mankind have been accuftomed to confider as good and ve- 
nerable, which diftinguith the other productions of this ec- 
centric writer. The poet, cver ready to aim a ftroke at the 
times, after a Prologue in which, according to cuftom, he 
flourifhes a little upon kings, and fplathes madam Scwhellen- 
bergen as he drives by her, addrefes an epiftle to the pope, in 
which, with a tolerable portion of farcaftic humour, he la- 
ments the incredulity of the French, who have thrown off all 
regard to holy bones and wooden apoftles, and exhorts his 
holinefs, with affected gravity, to make ufe of the miraculous 
power entrufted to him, to cruth thefe infidels. 


¢ While France, for freedom mad, invades thy rights, 
And pours her mill'ons o’er the world, like mites ; 
Knocks the poor growling German o’er the fnout, 
And threatens hard the man of cheefe and crout; 
Gives poor Sardinia’s monarch a black eye, 

And makes the nimrod king of Naples cry ; 
What’s worfe too, threatens poor Loretto’s fhriae, 
Where the good virgin goes each day fo fine, 
Threatens to tear the muflin from her head, 

And put the cap of fiannel in its ftead ; 

Where is th’ Almighty’s man, the church’s hope, 
Prince of falvation, Peter’s heir, the Pope ? 

O thou, the true defcendant of faint Peter, 

In very anger, lc, I pen this metre ! 

“There was a time when popes behav’d with fpirit— 
But nought, fave indolence, doft thou inherit. 

Go, ope thy churches, convents, all thy chapels, 
Since atheifm with the true religion grapples ; 


Think 
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Think of thy anceftors fo great of yore, 

And bid thy noble bull as ufual roar; - 
They whofe ftern looks could make an emp’ ror cow'rs 
Aod kings like fchoolboys fhudder at their pow’r. 

Moft dangerous are the times—I feorn to flatter 
Then ope thy cataraé&ts of holy water; aaiee 
Gather thy crucifixes, wood, brafs, ftones ; ‘ 
Bid the dark catacombs difgorge their bones ; 

Create new regiments of faints for fight ; 

And chafe the gathering gloom of pagan nights 

See France againft her rightful lord rebel! 

And fee ! her Satan banifh’d from his hell! _ 

Blind wretch! now juftly fuff’ring for her evil ! 

For what are ftates; without a king or devil ? 

A pair fo fweetly fuited to controul ! 

Th’ infurgent body, one; and one, the foul. 

To thee (thy flaves) the miraclesbelong ; 

As mufic waits on lady Mary’s tongue, 

Humility on K: » void of art— 

As melting miercy 4angs on B ’s heart. 

If marvels by thine anceftors were done, 

Why not perform’d, in God’s name, by the fon ? 

As Becket, that good faint, fublimely rode, 
Thoughtlefs of infult, through the town of Strode, 
What did the mob ?—attack’d his horfe’s rump, 

. And cut the tail fo flowing, to the ftump: | 
What does the faint >—Quoth he, ‘** For this vile trick, 
¢s The town of Strode thall heartily be fick.’” 

And lo, by pow’r divine a curfe prevails ! 
The babes of Strode are born with horfe’s tails!” 








The holy father, he fays, does not want ammunition for. 
the purpofe, if he will but make ufe of his old ftores: 


‘ Heir of faint Peter, kindle then thine ire, 

And bid France feel thy apoftolic fire ; 

Think of the quantity of facred wood 

Thy treafuries can launch into the food; 

What fhips the holy manger can create ! 

At leaf a dozen of the largeft rate— 

And, lo, enough of fweet faint Martha’s hair, 

To rig this dozen mighty fhips of war. 

Our faviour’s pap-{poon, that a world adores, 

Would make a hundred thoufand pair of oars. 

Gather the ftones that knock’d-down poor faint Stephen, 

And fling at Frenchmen in the name of heav’n; 

Bring forth the thoufands of faint Catherine’s nails, 

That ev’ry convent, church, and chapel hails— | 
@. R.N. Ar (fK.) Nov. 1793. ‘* Fos 
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Kor ftorms, : uncork the: bottled fighs of martyrs, 
ol. And: blow the rogues to earth’s remote ft quarters. 
2.) Such relies, of jpood mothercharch the pride, 
‘How would:they ‘currycomb.a Frenchman's hide 
( $on:of the church, again I fay, arife,” ~ 
And flsfh new marvels in’ their finner' éyes"5 
With teeth: and jawbones on thy holy’back, 
Thumbs; fingers,’ knucklebones,’ ‘to fill a fack ; 
With joints of ‘rump and loins, and ‘heels ‘and toes, 
‘(Begin thy march, and meet'thy atheift foes ; 
Struck with la panic hall the villains ‘leap, 
And fly thy prefence, like’ a flock of thetp. 
Thus ‘thall the rebels:to Religion yield, - 
And:thow with holy triumph ‘keep ihe field.’ 


Upon the back of the Epiftle, like pott{cripts to a letter, 
are a pair of Odes, in which he affects to. reprove the bifhop 
of the holy fee, for keeping a, diforderly houfe,, In. thefe, 
dnd in an Ode to Innocence which is fubjoined, but which 
ougtit to have been entitled: an Ode againfg Innocence, the 
gracelefs bard endeayours to difparage all that. clafs of virtues 
sn which, under the refpectable name of Temperance, the an- 
ticnts comprifed one half of the duties of the wife man ; he 
e:deavours to caft a ridicule upan the ties of marriage, to re- 
prefent innocence as infipid, to confound. the waut of paffions 
with the proper government of them,, andthe propentfities of 
a fatys with the feelings | of a man... It is not, perhaps, our 
bufinefs to give full vent to the morg/. frelings, awakened by 
fuch a perverfion of talents, but as Critics we may be allowed 
to fufpe . that the vein.of wit and humour begins to ran low, 
wheh it is seceifary to {weil it by fo impure a mixture, and that 
ail author gives up the garland of fair fame,.whenever he 
chules to pay his court to,the fenfes,. rather than to the tafte 
aud judgment, of his readers.— ‘The flory of the old procurefss 
w hining : and p raying on her death-bed, atthe fame time la- 
Bouring to aNt Yatt in her vocation, is, well tolls Dus it is only 
a tanicript o: Mother Cole. se aa 
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Th Hiftory of Mar ‘y Dueen ef Sootes 2 Tuc Ineling an Examina- 
git, of the. Writings which wereafcribed:te Her: To whieh 

are \addedy dip pendixesy contaming Copiesrof thofe Wri etingS 3 ; 
and aljo, of a confiderable Number of) het genuine Com po/i= 
tions. By-Zhomas Rebert(on, DoD. Fu. 82 Edine Minis 
fier of Dalmeny. 4t0.4:58. Ode Boards. « Robiiifons: 1793: 


So frequently has the hiftory of this unfortunate princefs 
eén inveftigated, that eminent mult be his induitry and ge- 
nis ‘ho ‘cat throw” any new light on the well-known trant. 
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Robertf{on’s Hiftory of Mary Queen of Scots. agt 
actions of het reign; Yet many materials remain uintoucheds 
were a laborious writer, to arife, .. The Cotton Library: alone 
contains near a dozen folio volumes of papers concerning this 
reign; many of which; though im ortant, are unknown to 
the carelefs hiftoriang of Mary.. Dr. W. Robertfon, ivhofe 
book, after all; we mult deem by far-the:beft oi thid fubject, 
in every pdint ‘of view, lived ata diftance froni:this gréat re- 
pofitory: and his other quotations and referenced ate not very 
ikilfully managed,.he being often contented to quote at fecond 
or third hand, while.the original authorities were within his 
reach: Dr. Stuart, in his panegyric, trufted more to: his na- 
tive genius, which was great, though difguifed by the*bom- 
baftic drefs of his ftyle, than to. the elaborate inivettigation of 
old papers$ and though. his authorities be more accurately 
marked and claffed than thofe of his predecefforss yet he has 
produced no new evidence, and did not once vilit the Cotton 
Library; his licerary enterprizes requiring certainty and dif- 
75 atch, in order to fecure the provifion of the palling day. ‘That 

r. Whitaker paid one vifit to the above mentioned colle@tion 
of manufcripts,; we have never heard; and cannot from his 
publication difeover. This we can venture to fay, from ocus 
lar-infpe€tion, that very much remains fo be done i in the pe- 
rufal and ufe of original papers cohcérning this reign. ‘This 
tafk alone might require about two yeats of affiduous.labour ; 
and when it is done the enquirer may. begin to collect his other 
materials. But literary indultry is, ‘perhaps, yet rarer than 
genius; and the public may long await ‘a genuine and elabo- 
rate hiftory of this involved period. 

The work now before us, far from adding an thing to our 
Itock of knowledge, ‘is the moft fuperficial which we have et 
feen on the fubje&t. It is even inferior to that of Freran, 
ris, 1742, 2 vols. 12mo; which, though not a mean preelnos 
tion, has, from its rarity, efcaped all our Englifh writers. 
Freran, though a Catholic, has yet been forced to allow the 
guilt of Mary. His fecend volume contains many curious 
evidences of contemporaries. 

Dr. T. Robertfon is but a weak opponent of his namefake, 
the hiftoriographer; and we quettion if his name will furvive 
to caufe any embarraflinent to pofterity. His work is not a 
hiftory ;\ but, on the contrary, proceeds throughout upon the 
fuppofition that the events are known to the reader. In i8 a 
kind of narrative, apology for Mary, founded on the books of 
Goodal, Tytler, and. Whitaker, and yet fometimes, from ine 
attention, or, perhaps, to preferve fome appearance of impar- 
tiality, it abandons every ground upon which Mary’s. inno- 
cence can ftand. The language i is {tained with provincialifims, 
and rarely difplays energy or elegance. So much critical jui- 
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tice extorts from us: but we fhall'be eager to praife as occa~ 
fion may offer in the courfe of our extracts. 

The following remarks, on the criminal writings afcribed. 
to Mary, deferve attention : 


« However properly, thofe writings furnifh one article in the 
difpute, it is furprifing, that the whole of it, has been confined. 
almoft entirely to them ; efpecially, as the conclufions on both 
fides, do, not appear to follow from their refpeétive premifes, 
Queen Mary, might have actually compofed the writings, and yet 
have been innocent of the murder ; for it is admitted, that there 
are only contained in them, dark hints and ambiguous expreffions,. 
with regard to that point. On the other hand, the writings 
might have been forged by her adverfaries; and yet the queen, 
have been guilty of that very charge. which was brought againft 
her. 

‘« The eaufe of this princefs, at the conferences and trial in 
England, was reited folely indeed, upon the writings afcribed to 
her; but this was, becaufe thofe writings were the only grounds 
of accufation, which a court of law had to judge of. Nothing elfe 
had appeared againft her, which could be tried-at law. It is that 
circumftance, which feems to have mifled the Writers upon both 
fides; and fo far, as to have confined them, chiefly to the fame 
grounds, ever fince.’ 


But when the author concludes his Preface with informing. 


us, that Mary was the ‘higheft character’ which the royal fa- 


‘mily of Stuart produced, we wonder ; and beg to remind him 


of James I. and II. and even of James IV. and Charles I. As 
to his pompous profeflions of employing new colours in the 
delineation of Mary’s character, and of explaining her con- 
duct upon new principles, we beg leave to remind him, that 
confufion is not colour, nor is inconfiftency a principle. Two 
thirds of the original evidence yet remain unexamined; thofe 
who have been moft laborious have uniformly decided againft 
Mary: but, perhaps, on complete examination, a writer might 
have a title to employ new colours and principles, derived from 
truth and fact, and not from the mvention of the clofet. 


Dr. T: Robertfon’s apology for Mary’s liftening to the pro- 


pofed murder of her buithand 3 is Curious: 


¢ The human heart ;. even in the cafe of thofe,. who are by na~ 


ture on the fide of virtue, fuch as this princefs appears to have been, 
has often been known, when brooding over misfortunes, to be un- 
happily tempted to give way to the evil fuggeftions of others. 
What was at firft ftartling, has grown by degrees, familiar to the 
thought. To the propofal, when originally laid before queer 
Mary at Craigmillar, both from the acrocity of it, and probably 
alfo, 
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difo, as has been juft fuggefied, from’the numbers and characters 
of thofe by whom it was made, fhe was moit manifeftly adverfe, 
Bat ftill, fhe continued plunged in the fame defpair: ftill, the idea 
held forth, of efcaping from it, might probably be recurring to 
her imagination. Should the fcheme be, a fecond time, infidi- 
oufly brought under her eye; be again and again hinted at; and 
by any individval who fell not under her fufpicion, great was the 
danger tobe feared, Virtue might not be entirely thaken ; but it 
might fatally relax from, thofe tri and facred di@tates, Fo whofe 
dire€tion it fhould never fwerve.’ 


Had fimplicity been a picture of this quecn’s chara€ter, the 
apology might have had weight: but here fhe had onlv to ab- 
hor, and to command. Our author proceeds, p. 64, to ob- 
ferve, that Mary’s period was not that of crimes referved for 
the decline, and taft luxury, of empires. Unfortunate! that 
Scotland fhould, in the fixteenth century, have been’ the feat 
of rapine and murder, and crimes unknown : and that France, 
where Mary received her education under the deteftable houfe 
of Guife, fhould have, in that century, produced vice perfoni- 
fied in Henry III. a Catherine of Medici, the open proftitu- 
tion of catamites in the porticocs of the Louvre, the confum- 
mation of human wickednefs in the maflacre of St. Barthe- 
lemi. ' 

It is unneceffary for us to repeat any of the well known 
events of Mary’sreign; and our author’s reafoning upon them 
would lead us into too great a length, either of defence or of 
confutation. We mutt, however, enable the reader to judge 
of his manner to more advantage, by prefenting a large ex- 
tract. or two. 

The firft relates to the murder of king Henry, that fouleft 
afperfion on Mary’s memory. 


« That in fact, fhe knew nothing at all, in particular, with re- 
fpe& to the murder; was ‘acquainted with none of the circum, 
ftances which attended it, neither the place, nor the time, nor the 
manner of its being accomplilhed, although fhe may have had fome 
grounds to fufpeét, that a con{piracy for this porpofe was really 
in agitation, appears fufliciently plain. Every evidence upon.re- 
cord, every witnefs at the hour of death, declared that the queen 


shad no participation in the plot. The four fervants of Bothwell, 


who were executed, upon their con‘c fling that they were acceflary 
to the murder, all conftantly afferted thac the queen was inascent; 


_nd that they underilood, Murray and Morton to be the authors 


of it. So likewife did French Paris ber own fervant, at the hour 
of execution: tke very perfon, who is faid to have had her coufi- 
dence, and to have carried the famous open. letters from her to 
Bothwell. Captain Blackadder, when upon the {caffold for the 
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fame.crime,, folemnly protefted his belief, that Murray and More 
ton were the authors of the murder. Men of the firft rank in the 
fiation, it is faid, firmly believed the fame thing. Lethington, 
who was.himfelf deep in the plot, convinced the duke of Norfolk, 
one'of the commiflione:s, at the trial of queen Mary in England, 

that fhe was innocent of the crimes laid to her charge. -Morton, 
at his death, declared the queen to be wholly guiltlefs ; and par- 
ticularly confeffed, as has been already flated, that Bothwell could 
obtain no concurrence from that princefs; the deed been perpetrat- 


_ed, without confulting her. Bothwell himfeif, when a’ prifoner 


in Denmark, beth living and dving, folemnly protefted that the 
queen. was wholly. innocent of the murder; and not even privy to 
it. .From all which, we may fafely infer, that queen Mary had 
not only, no fhare in devifing and ip executing the death of her 
hufband ;, had not only, given ro confent to it, either by writing 
orin words; but had net even heard of any of the fmalleft parti- 
colars cf the ‘plat which was carrying on againft his life. 

¢ Additional incidents. may be mentioned, in favour of thefe 
gonclufions; and. which took place, at the very period of the 
king’s death, After all preparations were made, the confpirators 
had, ta. wait many days, a thing very needle(s if the queen had 
been in theconcert, til fhe thould happeffto be at a diitance from 
the, houfe of Kirk-a-field in Edinburgh, in which the king lay. 
She. had gone,. late in the night on which the murder.was com- 
mitted, to, the. palace of Holy-rood-hopfe, on purpofe to do ho- 
nour to.the marriage of a domeftic, which was celebrating in that 
place. ..On that night alfo, before fhe fet out, fhe kiffed the fick 
Daraly, and put her ring on. his finger:: offices, which it js pro- 
brble, the gentienefs of her nature, would have rendered her un- 
able to perform, had fhe been in the leaft apprized of the event 
which, in.a few hours afterward, fuceeeded. 

¢ The circumftances were incoorpreble which accompanied that 
event, In the hours of darknefs, in the filence of midnight, and 
within the walls of the cupital of the kingdom, a large building 
was blown up by gus-powder into the air; the yaft noife occafion- 
ed by the explofion of which, brought multitudes’ of the terrified 
citizens from their beds to ‘the fpot : an irrefragable proof, that 
the defigm was pot to conceal, but to proclaim to them and to the 
nation, that-Darnly, who was then under the! immediate caftody 
of the queen, had died a violent death. * That this might be made 
fuse of, that by no accident his life might be faved, that no doubt 


mm: ‘oht remain of what yas become of him, he’ was previoufly 
ftrangied ; carsied out from the building before it was blown ‘up,’ 


and his body laid in a neighbouring field, for all men, pon the 
returning hght, to fee dad. 


“€ Yo perfon can afcribe this mede of the murder to the queen : : 
fiat her enemies infinuated as much in thcfe days, was Owing to 
thejr 
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zheir having-then, every thing in their power. * Had fhe had’ the 
heart. to have comtributed to fuch a fhocking deed; fhe certainly 
had the &il! to-have condutted the execution of it, in'a manner 
that would have been the: reverfe.’. Privacy would ‘have'been ‘ftadi- 
ed; and the declining ftate of her hufband’*s health, would? have 
helped to render his ~—— lefs aimatter of queftien, “or even of 
fur prife. 

‘ The queen herfelf, in fat, viewed this event in the light 
that has been ftated ; fos on the very next day, fhe was defirots 
of having the truth made known; that the king (as the conceived} 
was blown into. the air by gun powder. Ima letter alfo which-the 
wrote on that day, to the ‘archbifiop of Glafgow, her ambafiador 
at the court of France, fhe gives a particular account of the ex- 
plofion ; and mentions befides, that fhe was convinced the plot was 
intended for herown deftruction, as well as that of the king. 
With regard to Bethwell, he explained the matter very differently: 
he told Melvil, (and on the fame day too, which ‘fhews how little 
he concerted with the queen), that it was the effect of thunder. 
While this account of his, wears a ftrange and wild afpeét, it 
feems to throw light upon his private views ; and probably is to be 
afcribed, to his having fecretly intended, to ftecr a different 
courfe from Murray. Murray’s defire, we may conceive, was to 
get rid of the queen, as well as of Darnly : to poflefs himfelf of 
the queen, or rather of the kingdom through her, was Bothwell’s 
objet; and therefore it may have been in his contemplation, to 
fhield the queen from.a criminal charge, by thus attributing Darn- 
ly’s death to the operation of natural caufes. From this perhaps, 
we may fufpeét, that the mine was foon prepared by the former, 
and was late in being fprung by the latter, of thefe two unprinci- 
pled men, » 

* From the mere removal.of Darnly however, Marray and his 
partifans, gained little: in ene refpedt, they loft by it; for the 
perfon who! had. been the caufe of bitter vexation, both privaté 
and public,- to the:queen, ceated, on that event, to exift. But 
in putting him to.death, and at the fame time induftrioufly faften- 
ing the; murder. upon her, they nearly reached the fummit of all 
their aims, From the: views which they feem to have had, from 
the. means which they enjoyed of catrying them into effect, from 
the manner in, which thiss¢vent. was brought to pafs, all the opera- 
tions tending to which, it has appeared, were utterly unknown to 
the queen,. we may probably be juftified in conceiving, that the 
meafure, was, determining vpon, even although fhe had, with no 
little activity, exerted -herfelf to prevent its execution.’ 


The ‘marriage with Bothwell forms the other important. 
feature of Mary’s life; and the conneétion of this with the 
former prefents fuch difficulties, and intricacies to the yindi- 
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cation of Mary, that, perhaps, a man of plain fenfe would 
fhrink from labouring again{t evidence, which in any other 
cafe.would be decifive; and would prefer the admiflion of 
Mary’ s guilt, a path uniform and fimple as that of truth, and 
in which one does not ftrugg'e amidft fucceflive mazes of con- 
tradiction, inconfiftency, and perpetual embaraffment. 


« Along with thefe perpetrations, Bothwell made a propofal of 
marriage. Queen Mary, by this, was reducing to a fituation 
which tragically divided her mind: fhe was to choofe between two 
misfortunes, the leaft of which was too heavy to be born. On one 
fide, was a great deep, the lofs.of her crown, her liberty and life, 


“if a charge fhould be brought againft her conduct, with bone ie to 


the murder, of her hufband. On the other, was Bothwell ; 
perfon, whom, although it is to be believed, fhe never had i 
affelion for, and now fecretly abhorred, yet, he was publicly ac- 
quitted of the crime ; was prefling for her hand, was one of the 
mott powerful noblenien in the kingdom, and might turn his whole 
influence, and employ his whole arts and villany againft her caufe, 
if fhe refofed his fuit. Should the marry Aim, fome rays of light 
fii! fhone upon her fortunes. To fufpicion indeed, fhe would in- 
fallibly be expofed, in taking for a nufband, a man who although 
legally acquitted, yet ftood fil guilty, in the public eye; but that 
fafpicion againft her, could not, of itfelf, become the ground of 
a trialat law, All danger, would be for the prefent at leaft, re- 
moved. Befides, the gfeat body ofthe nobles, with Murray their 
inft:gator, at their head, had figned a bond ofaffociation, urging 
the marriage with Bothwell; and binding their lives and proper- 
tics to maintain it. | 

< So probably, did the matter ftand, both ways, in the eyes 
of this diftratted queen. And to which fide was fhe toturn? The 
dilemma was crucl, and the toils of fate were around her, A for- 
lorn hope only yemained ; and embarking upon the laft plank of 
it, fhe confented to marry Bothwell. 
~« Her condu& on the twelfth day of May following, when the 
‘publicly intimated that confent, furnithes a decifive proof in this 
melanchely caufe. On that day, the had it in her power, if un- 

confcious of the confpiracy againft Darn!y, to have extricated her- 
felf from every danger; to “kage wafhed off every afperfion ; and 
‘to have come forth, 10 renewed light, from the cloud waica fur- 
rounded her. 

‘ Granting, for a moment, what has been contending for, that 
admitting, 
what there is no ground to be denied, that fhe was, afterward, 
really {cized, violated and held captive by Bothwell—At laft on 


the twelfzh of May, fhe was at liberty, What part, on that day, 
was gueen Mary to act? | 
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¢ It is a mockery of ovr reafon, and a refinement prepofterous 
and unwartantable, to allege, that in order to fcreen her difho- 
nour as awoman, and her degradation as a queen, fhe was driven 
by neceflity to marry one of the murderers of her hulband, decaufe 
fhe had been violated by that murderer; for this would be, to ftate 
a motive of mere- delicacy, againit truth and innocence, againhk 
honour and virtue themlelves, It is very conceivable, that a 
woman might marry a man who had violated her, purely in confe- 
quence of that violation ; but the cafe here, is widely different. 
Queen Mary in doing fo, would have fhewed, that the valued lels, 
the undoubted impatation of beinz a party in a moft horrible crime, 
than the involuntary ftain of having fuffered violence from a man 
notorioully Jawlefs and profligate. 

‘ The queen had undergone the utmoft indignities: the nation 
ftood aftonifhed at the thought of them: fufpicion was in every 
face: all good men were anxioufly waiting for an explanation 
from her lips: the hour of deliverance was come. She could be 
vindicated, while in the hands of Bothwell, for keeping filence 3 
and even for confenting to marry him. But now, the fcene was 
changed, On the twelfth of May, in her own capital; in the 
prefence of the coart of feffion ; of the provoft of Edinburgh, and 
of many of the principal perfons of rank and character in the king- 
com, among whom were fome of her warmetft triends, fhe ftood, 
as fhe avowed herfelf, at perfect liberty. So far, might diffimula- 
tion be carried; but no farther. 

‘ Guarded by fuch a body of men; throbbing with the great 
emotions, which fucha junéture prompted to difclofe; had queen 
Mary, upon that day, with a look of: horror, ftepped from the 
fide of Bothwell, and addrefied her numerous and illuftrious fub- 
jecis—** Ye nobles and judges of Scotland, I have fuffered enor 
mities which cannot be endured, from the ruffian Bothwell, wno 
ftands in your prefence ; and to augment the meafure of them, I 
have been conftrained to promife, —the lait of indi-nities! To 
give my hand toa man, whom I abhor; and,who ] believe, is 
one of the murderers of my late hufband: I conjure and demand 
of you, and of all my loyal fubjeéts, at this moment, to refcue 
me, and to feize upon him ;’?’—Had queen Mary {poken, to this 
effect, Bothwell would have been chained upon the fpot; fhe, 
would not only have regained her liberty and banifhed fufpicion, 
but have excited the fympathy, and been re-initated in the efteem 
and the hearts, of her iubjecis. 
© Bat initead of this, the queen declared, that her anger againtt 
Bothwell had fabfjded'; that fhe forgave him; that the was at 
liberty; and was to promote ‘him to new honours. The marriage 
took place, on the third day after this critical {cene.’ 


In the feventh book, or rather in the Appendix (which, by 
the way, equals the work itfelf in fize), our author enters up- 
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en an examination of the letters, and other writings, which 
were afcribed to Mary. In this we find little new; and the 
arguments again{t the authenticity of thefe letters and papers 
might be fuccefsfully employed to prove any genuine writing 
aforgery. It is, indeed, the maxim of the writers on that 
fide, that every writing that can militate againit the character 
of Mary is a forgery; and that all which fpeck her innocence 
are genuine. In this /Lort way with the Difjenters, we fhould 
not wonder if writers, equally infatuated, fhould arife on the 
other fide, who might afiume the oppofite ground. We cor- 
dially defpife that acutene{s and ingenuity, which delights in 
entangling truth, and peryerting -plain fact. The theme is 
too exterifive for prefent inveitigation ; and we refer our rea- 
ders to the prefent work, if they would wifh to fee an arduous 
Rrugete fupply the place of open and candid defence, and mi- 
mute guibbies fubftitured for decifive arguments. 

The whole of the prefent publication is the reverfe of hif- 
torical, being. confined in the nartation of events, and diffufe 
inthe argumentation concerning them. But its great defects 
we have already noticed; and fhall conclude with a brief enu- 
meration of tome of the minute lapfes. 

©The profpect g/somed, p. 8.—* There was no perfon whe 
could not well but fee, p. 19.—* Difappointed in her aims fhe 
row /ay by, in vexation, unfettled, and envenomed,’ p. 37. —- 
¢ Faftening the murder upon her,’ p. 68.—‘ In better point,’ 
p- 83.+—-* The author of Crawford’s Memoirs,’ p. 83, for the 
author of the Memoirs publifhed by Crawford.—* In fuch.a 
thick fcene of misfortune, of violence, and of villainy, round. 
and round her; p, 85.—‘ The very executioners—begged her 
forgivenefs,’ p.477- Is it poflible that the author fhould not. 
know that this is a common torm?—*A meeting of parliament | 
unufually throng,’ p. 198. a vulgar Scoticifm.—-* He had 
come the /ength, p. 224, for ‘ as far as,’ , 

in pailing tothe Letters, and Sonnets, We cannot help ob- 
ferving, that the reafoning of our author, and fome others, 
that. they are not genuine, beeaufe carelefsiy written, is moft 
inaccurate... Mary did not write her love letters and fonnets 
for publication, nor even when at her cafe: their very care- 


lefinefs ts a proof of authenticity. ‘To collate love-letters with 


letters of ftate,.is an idea which could hardly have arifen, ex-_ 
cept inthe defpair of argument. : 

In p.. 41. 0f the Appendix, Dr. T. Robertfon, in printing 
the Sonnets, gives us this line, tranflation, and note. ¢ 


* Moi, ma!gré tous les miens, vous porte affection,’ 


$J againit all their will (mine) have born you affection.” 





‘ The 
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* The oppofition between the F rench line and the frap lation 

fs very ftriking. It prowes that the tranflation has been made from 

Some other original than that in the text, and, confequently, that 

there have been more originals than one,’ , : 


Not to {peak of the folecifm and -pleonafin of this note, the 
doctor’s proofs are far too eafy ; for who does not fee, on'¢ole 
lating with the preceding line, sits 


« She had your acquaintance by confent of her friends,® irs : 





that the relative their refers. to the word friends only ;,and 
really conveys, though in a colloquial, manner, the, precife 
{enfe of the original? Nor would, at the moft, an érror ima 
tranflation prove any thing.againit the original. zit of eTeb 
In p. 45, the author reproves the lame tranflator for ren- 
| | dering ‘ habits’ clothing: it is the doétor who is lame, -for 
abit, in French, has no other meaning, and has no connexion 
with our Englifh habits. —In p. 45, query if ‘ Premier qual " 
fut,’ be only old or colloquial French, for ‘ Ayant qu'il fut;’ 
if fo, the point completely changes. —In p. 69, Dr, T. Re 
- bertfon tranflates, ‘ De Dame Fortunée,’ ‘ From Dame Fore 
tune,’ for ‘of alady (formerly) fortunate.’—P. 71, * De vio- 
io, lettes teint,’ * whole violets are quenched ;? fay, * tinged of a 
violet (or pale) colour.’ , 








The Emigrants, a Poem, in Two Books. By Charlotte Smith, 
4to. 35. Boards. Cadell, 1793. 


HE poetic talents of Mrs. Charlotte Smith were‘early and 
warmly acknowledged on the appearance of thofe elegant » 
fonnets, which firft introduced her to the notice of the pubes. 
lic; and the defcriptions with which fhe has occafionally em. 
bellifhed her profe writings, further atteft the richnefs. of her 
fancy. We acknowledge, therefore, that when a fubjeét fo 
new and interefting as the misfortunes of the French emigrants. 
came under her, pen,. we expected to be highly gratified... We ' 
will not fay that we are entirely difappointed : there is in this 
Poem good fcenery and well-difcriminated groups of figures, 
but there. 1s tog much of mere refle€tion, verging towards 
humble profe; and the pathos is weakened by the author’s ad- 
verting too often to perplexities in her own fituation. What- 
ever thefe may be, the public, by whom this lady’s produCtions 
have always been peculiarly wel] received, is not aufwerable 
for them, and the plaintive ftrain, though interefting when 
lightly touched, is too motatonous to be long dwelt upon, 
though by the moft fkilful finger. Herfelf, and not the French 
emigrant, fills the foreground; begins and ends the piece; 


and the pity we fhould naturally fecl for thofe overwhelming 


and . 
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and uncommon diftrefles fhe defcribes, is leffened by their 
being brought into parallel with the inconveniences of a nar- 
row income or a protracted law-fuit. 

The fcene of the Poem is on the Cliffs of Brighthelmftone, 
where fhe indulges for a time, reflections on the miferies of 
life, particularly thofe occafioned by proud oppreffion and le- 
gal crimes ; and: wifhes for a retired hut, fheltered by the fteep 
chalky hills that lie in profpe& before her. This with is 
checked by the recollection, that no fituation, either in the 
cottage, the fubftantial farm, or the rich manor- houfe, can 
fhut out care. Asa confirmation of this truth, fhe notices a 
group of emigrants, hanging difconfolate and fad upon the 
barrier of the rocks the firft fhe defcribes is the monk, who 


‘ —— thought that meagre abftinence, to wake 

From his hard pallet with the midnight bell, 

To live on eleemofynary bread, 

And to renounce God’s aerke, would pleafe that God. 
And now the poor pale wretch receives, amaz’d, 

The pity, flrangers give to his diftrefs, 

Becaufe thefe ftrangers are, by his dark creed, 
Condemn’d as heretics.’ 


He is fucceeded by the snbud prelate, who indignantly la- 
ments 


‘ . the Gothic dome, _ 

That vied with fplendid palaces ; the beds 

Of filk and down, the flver chalices, 

Veftments with gold enwrought for blazing altars:;: 
4 Where, amid clouds of incenfe, he held forth 

To kneeling crouds the imaginary. bones 

Of faints fuppos’d, in pearl and gold enchas’d.’ 





The prelate is well contrafted by the lively abbe, whofe vi- 
-vacity is unfubdued by his misfortunes, and both of them by 
the parifh prieft, the pious fimple-minded confcientious exile. 
We are uext prefented with an imterefting picture of family 
ciftrefs, which we fhall give, as perhaps the beft of the group : 


‘ Where the chit, hollow’d by the wintry ftorm, 
Affords a> feat with matted fea-weed ftrewn, 

A fofter form reclines ; around her ran, 

On the rough fhingles, or the chalky bourn, 
Her gay unconfcicus children, foon amus’d ; 
Who pick the fretted ftgne, or gloffy fhell, 

Ox crimfon plant marine: or they contrive 

The fairy veffel, with its ribband fail 

And gilded paper pennant: in the pool, 

Lett by the falt wave on the yielding fands, 


They 
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They launch the mimic navy— Happy age ! 
UWnmindful of the miferies of man !— 

Alas ! too long a viétim to diftrefs, 

Their mother, loft in melancholy thought, 
Lull’d for a moment by the murmurs low 

OF fullen billows, wearied by the tafk 

Of having here, with fwol’n and aching eyes 
Fix’d on the grey horizon, fince the dawn. 
Solicitoufly watch’d the weekly fail 

From her dear native land, now yields awhile 
To kind forgetfulnefs, while fancy brings, 

In waking dreams, that native land again ! 
Verfailles appears—its painted galleries, 

And ‘rooms of regal fplendour, rich with gold, 
Where, by long mirrors multiply’d, the crowd 
Paid willing homage—and, united there, 
Beauty gave charms to empire—Ah! too foon 
From the gay vifionary pageant rous’d, 

See the mad monurner ftart!—and, drooping, look 
With tearful eyes and heaving bofom round 

On drear reality—where dark’ning waves, 

Urg’d by the rifing wind, unheeded foam 

Near her cold rugged feat :—To call her thence 
A fellow-fufferer.comes : dejeCtion deep 

Checks, bat conceals not quite, the martial air, 
And that high confcioufnefs of noble blood, 
Which he has learn’d from infancy to think 
Exalts him o’er the race of common men.’ 


The laft defcribed, however, are lefs wretched than the fi- 
nancier, who:in lofing his fortune has loft all that could make 
him refpected. ‘he author takes occafion to comfort the poor 
fhepherd, who wanders over the downs, from the more forlorn 
ftate of thefe firangers; and to threaten thofe of this coun- 
try, whofe confequence is derived from political corruption 
with a fimilar cataftrophe. 

The fecond book begins, like the firft, with felf-condolance, 
expreffed in elegant poetical language. It proceeds to.deplore 
the horrors. that have ftained the caufe of freedom, and ex- 
prefles a wifh that the French may at length fubmit to a limit- 
ed monarchy in the perfon of the royal boy, who, taught by. 
adverfity, may, perhaps, prove a fecond Henri quatre. ‘The 
following lines are the moft affecting of the piece, efpecially 
as now taken in conneCtion with events fubfequent to its 
publication : 


* Innocent prifoner !—mof unhappy heir 
Of fatal greatnefs, who art fuffering now 
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For all the erimes,and follies of thy race 3 
Better for thee, if oer thy baby brow 
The regal mifchief never had been held : 
‘Then, im an humble fphere, perhaps content; 
‘Thou hadit been free and joyous on the height 
Of Pyrennean mountains, fhagg’d with woods 
Of chefnut, pine, and oak ; as on thefe hills 
Is yonder little thoughtlefs thepherd. lad, 
Who, on the flope abrupt of downy turf 
Reclin’d in playful indolence, fends off 
~The chalky ball, quick bounding far below ; 
While, half forgetful of his fimpie tak, 
Hardly his length’ning fhadow, or the bells? 
Slow tinkling Of his flock, that fupping tend 
To the brown fallows in the vale beneath, 
Where nightly itis folded, frem his fpore 
Recal the happy idler.— While I gaze 
On his pay vacant countenance, my thoughts 
Compare with his obfcure, laborious lot, 
Thine, moft unfortunate, imperial boy ! 
Who round thy fullen prifon daily hear’ft 
The favage howl of murder, as it feeks 
‘Thy unoftending life: while fad within 
Thy wretched mother, petrified with grief, 
Views thee with ftony eyes, and cannot weep !’— 


The Poem proceeds to defcribe the diffreffes of the laft 
campaign 3 but towards the conclufion unexpectedly deviates 
into.an apology, a. {pirited: one indeed, for the author’s nor 
going to.church. My prayer, the fays; was made: 

While T might breathe the air perfum’d with flowers, 
Or the frefh odours of the mountain turf ; 

And gaze on clouds above me, as they fail’a 
Majeftic : or remark the reddening north, 

When bickering arrows of electric ‘fire’ 

Flafh on the evening fky —I made my prayer 

To unifon with murmuring waves that now 

Swell with dark tempetts, now are ‘mila and blue, 
As the bright arch above ; for-all to me 

Declare omnifcient goodnels 5 nor need I 
Declamatory effays.’ 


Mrs. Smith, perhaps, does not: need themes but: the docs 
not furely mean to imply that to the generality, inftruCtion im 
their duty or fellowfhip in their worfhip, are ufelefs.. Fhe: 
verlification of this Poem is, in general, tame... Blank verfe 
requires a fuller cadence and a larger {weep of harmony, than 


the confined and elegant fonnet. , 
An 
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An Effay on the Nature and Conftit.tion of Man; comprebend- 
ing an Anfwer to the following Dueftion, proposed by a icarned 
Society : “Are there any fatisfactory Proofs of the Tmmaters- 
ality of the Soul? If fuch Proofs exift, what Concluj-ons are 
to be formed from them with refpedtto the Soul’s Duration, 
Senjation; and Employment, in its State of Separation from the 
Body?” By R. GC. Sims, M.D. Bv0. 35. 6d. fowed. 
Phillips. 1793. 


VERY different opinions have been held concerning the na- 

ture and conftitution of man. It has been {trenuguily and 
very abfurdly maintained by fome, that all the phwnomena, 
both in nature and man, may eafily be explained, on the mere 
fuppofition, that the whole world is formed of one uniform 
compofition ; and that there is not, therefore, the leaft necet 
fity to have recourfe to two fuch diftin€ principles as matcer 
and mind. In this fpecies of abfurdity, they have indeed ad- 
vanced a ftep further, and conciuded it impoflible for fuch 
diftint and different principles to have any connection with, 
or mutual operation upon each other. In oppofition to this 
opinion of the materialift, which fuppofes the mind in man to 
be nothing more than a peculiar organization of the brain and 
nerves, and to others equally extravagant, but which have alfo 
‘been maintained ; fuchas that there_is nothing in the univerle 
but either minds and the ideas in them, or impreflions and ideas 
alone 3; Dr. Sims forcibly contends, and from the general con- 
fentandagreement of mankind, endeavours to prove, thatman is’ 
compofed of a material body and an immaterial mind or foul. 
Of opinions fo contradictory*as thofe that have been embraced 
by different phiiofophers an this fubje&t, our author juft!y ob- 
ferves, one can only be true; that fince the fart of thefe 
we have noticed, contradicts the feelings; the fecond, the 
ienfes; and the third, the underftandings of men; it,is pro- 
bable that ail the three are falfe. ‘The unprejudiced mind, he 
thinks, wili not find the appearances in nature to fugyett that 
the whole univerfe .is either entirely compofed of matter, of 
minds, or of. ideas independent of both. The reafong in fa- 
vour of an uniform compofition, do not appear to the»author 
well-founded ; becaufe he thinks that.an uniformity,of com- 
pofition of any kind, fhould produce a fimilar uniformity of 
operations and effects, rather than fuch a diverfity as happens 
invevery department of nature. Many beneficial effects he 
fuppofes may'be derived from the common belicf that man is 
formed of a body and foul; and in all the concerns of life, 
fuch a belief may be adhered to with the greateit propriete. 
But the reverfe to-all this, is fo much the cafe with reipect t 
the notions that have been oppofed to it, that in the awthor’s” 
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opinion, if the philofophers who have maintained them, had 
fuffered their fyftem to influence their general conduét, the 
could neither have lived, talked, nor afted like reafonable 
people. We perfectly agree with Dr. Sims in thinking that, 
on this fubjedt, conjecture has often fupplied the place of fa&t 
‘and obfervation; and that the impetuofity of genius has fre- 
quently pufhed its fpeculations beyond the reach of the hu- 
man faculties. ‘The plan which the author has chofen for 
condudiing his enquiry, appears to us judicious, and to afford 
fufficient {cope for inveftigation, without involving the fub« 
ject in too much metaphyfical fpeculation. As a firft ftep in 
this enquiry, Dr. Sims attempts to procure a folid foundation 
for belief. For this purpofe, he enters into an examination 
of the manner in which we attain the knowledge we have of 
our ownexiftence, and this he finds tobe by che confcious exercife 
of our natural faculties; from the exercife of thefe faculties 
he therefore draws his conclufions refpecting the nature and 
conftitution of man. In this part of the work, the author 
firft confiders the body and foul feparately, then as united in 
the living man, and laftly, the ftate of the foul, after its fe- 
paration from the body by death. On each of thefe heads, he 
difplays minutenefs of obfervation, foundnefs of judgment, 
and accuracy of thought. We fhall give a fpecimen of Dr. 
Sims’s manner of reafoning,'refpecting the materiality of the 
body, and the immateriality of the foul. 


¢ Thus I am convinced, beyond a doubt, of the materialit 
of the body, from the teftimony of my fenfes ; and of the imma- 
teriality of the foul, from the teftimony of confcioufnefs: Thefe 
are the fources of all our knowledge, and their teftimony is all 


the evidence we have, or can have, for believing any thing, even 


our own exiftence, the metft certain of all knowledge: and the 
evidence which they give with refpe&t to the materiality of the 
body, and the immateriality of the foul, feems to be as intuitive, 
clear, and irrefittible, as itis with reipeé& to a man’s own exift- 
ence. Or if the latter {trikes him with greater force or vivacity, 
than either of the two former; the difference, if any, may be 
fairly attributed to the conception of mere exiftence being more 
fimple, than the conception either of body or of foul, the two 
parts which compofe the whole man. 

* Indeed, the knowledge we have, even concerning our own 
nature, is limited to what is ufeful in life. For, as all we can 
know of our own, or other bodies, muft come from the reports of 
fenfe, which give no information relative to the internal nature of 
matter in itfelf, nor of the component particles of bodies; fo all 
we can know concerning the foul muft come from the confcious 
exercife of its powers, which gives no information concerning the 
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internal nature of the foul, independent of its operations; nor of 
the tie that conneéts it with the body; nor of the mode of the 
mutual operation of thefe two principles upon each other. Con- 
fequently we muft be ignorant of all thefe things. Neverthelefs 
there feems to be fome relation, or fitnefs for union, between the 
foul and the body, unknown to us : for although we cannot explain 
the mode, the creation of the world out cf nothing proves it pof- 
fible for an immaterial being to act upon matter: and the follow- 
ing fketch of the human economy will, it is hoped, be fufficient 
to prove the fa& ; that the foul and body, though efferttially difs 
ferent in nature, are united, and mutually att upon each other, in 
every living man.’ 


From the particular view that Dr. Sims has taken of the 
animal oczconomy, in this publication, he concludes the brain 
to be the chief feat of thé union of the foul with the body, 
and the proper organ of confcioufnefs, thought, and voluntary 
action, of every kind, during the continuance of that union; 
and that the whole is ‘carried on by means of this conrection, 
and the operation of thefe two différent principles on each 
other. 

After being fo often difappointed, it would be idle in us to 
expect any thing new on a point of fuch difficult inveftigation, 
as that which is the objec of the prefent Inquiry. On fucha 
fubje€t it is no inferior kind of merit to give the old materials 
a better polifh, or a more accvrate arrangement ; and, in thefe 
refpects, Dr. Sims feems to have been fuccefsfully employed ; 
and whether, upon the whole, his fpeculations may be corifi- 
dered as fatisfa€tory or not, his publication muft bé allowed 
the praife of juft and accurate compofition. 





Falfe Colours, a Comedy, in Five Aéls, as performed at the 
King’s Theatre in the Haymarket, by his Majefty’s Company; 
from the Theatre-Royal, Drury Eanes By Edward Morris, 
Fellow of Peterboufe, Cambridge. 8vo. 15. Od. Cadell. | 


1793- 


PTHE characters in this comedy are a Cumberland family, 

confifting of fir Paul Panick, his wife, his ward, and his 
niece. Lord Vifage, a difciple of Lavater ; ; Grotefque; a Cas 
ricaturift ; fir Harry Cecil, a young baronet of fortune; who 
in purfuance of a romantic refinement of delicacy, changes 
names with his companion, inorder to be introduced into the 
aforefaid family, where his friend, who proves to bea defign- 
ing adventurer, does‘his utmoit to eninare him into a connec~ 
tion with the niece, a dependant young woman, to whom he 
is himfelf under a promife of marriage; which he wants to 


get rid of by thus providing for his miftrefs. A mutual at- 
C.R.N. Arr. (IX.) Nev. 1793. Y¥ tach 
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tachment is, however, formed between the baronet and Con= 


ftance the ward, and after the embarafiments and perplexity 
occafioned by the fal/e colours he has adopted, under which: - 


he meets with many morti! Seations which he does not know 
iow to refent, matters are cleared up, and he enjoys the piea- 


fure of having found a weman who has fhewn that fhe loves 
him independently of his fituation in life Sir Paul is a vale- 
tudi narian, always engaged in the care of his ealth, and very 
much in awe of his | lady, a pretender to wit, who writes novels 
and verfes, and increafes the fafhionable lift of private thea- 
tricals ; purchi afine, however, her good things of Groteique 
This piece is by n o means deftitute of humour: the cha- 
racter of Grotefque 185 indecd, confiderably overdrawn 3 but 
in the main, the fatire is juft, and adapted to the times. ‘ihe 
difciple of Lavater is fair game, : and, we believe, new upon the 
fap. ‘Vhe chara€ters are very well opened in the firft feene. 
* Tony. Eh, mafier Subtle, is it you foearly ? Where is my 


lord? ¢ 


‘ Subtle. On the road, my Boy; but he fent me forward with 


aleiter for her ladythip.’ Is fhe up yet? 
‘ Tony. Up? Lord help you—nota foul ering in the houfe? 


To teli you the truth, we had a grand rehearfal of one of our co- 
medics lait night, and, fomehow, that always makes the family 
pure fleepy in the morning. 

« Subive. What? my lady dafhes as ufual—eh! 


“© Tony. Dafhes—why, we have a private theatre,-you know.: 
‘) 


Ecod, | am a gentleman performer,—hi, ht,—-snd there’s mifs 
Conflance atis as well as thef fhe was paid for it+-then we have 
Our diiatory concerts. 

« Subtle. But what does fir Paul fay ? Where are his fears and 
caution? Why he never cared fhew his nofe at night ; and the 
bare idea of a hot room ufed to throw him intoa cold fweat. 

© Yony. Aye, aye, he 1s at his old pranks ftill—Noltrums to give 
appetite ina morning, and noftrums to help ¢ igeftiony in the after« 
noon. Why, all the fervants are but juft out of their {pring phy- 
fic—to cool the blood, as he favs. ‘Then we are regularly doled 
with drugs once a month to prevent fevers.. Here, pull away my 
boy— (gives the tankard)—and teil us, is my lord as greata phyz- 
zionomite as he ufed to be—ch ! 

© Subtle. As great? Why man, he has had the whole houfehold 
fhaved bald as ccots, to fhew the fhape of their foreheads, and 
wears his wig full two inches in arrear to difplay his own. You 
fee 1 am obliged to wear my ears al frefeo. Such a fet as we have 


at home—not a vulgar face among us. The quarter feflions in-' 


deec mide fad havoc—carried cfk a brace of heroes lait week that 
were perfeci. 
© Jory, Eh! how? periet. 


© Subik. 
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c Subtle. Aye, nofe and chin; but T told my lord at the times 
theirnecks had a very fufpicious turn; and indeed they were a 
little confufed in their ideas of property. 

© Tony, But you don’t drink—may bes. you like wine better. I 
can {mug you a play-houfe bottle from our property man. 


[ Bell rings. 
¢ Subtle. Eh! no—there is the bell—have a care when his 


lordfhip comes, or egad he may deteét you. 

« Tony. Eh! what! oh dear—you dont’t fay fo—how? 

* Subtle. By your face; to be fure. Why man, the features 
@re his alphabet; and he reads characters at fight. Now and then 
indeed he meets with a crabbed fort of print. You now tor in- 
ftance—that nofe of your’s is fo plaguily ill-fpelt—that he’ll hardly 
be able to determine, whether of the two you are moit given to 
——women or wine—though on a nearer infpeCtion the wine feems 


to have got into your noice, and the women into your head—but 
come along.’ 


The employment of Grotefque is thus delineated : 


¢ Grot.. Your ladyfhip’s moft devoted. —Sir—yours—fomething 
wanted in my way—may flatter myfelf, Grotefque is your mans 
from the broad high-road of caricature, to the delicate paths of 
modeft mezzotint.— Has your ladyfhip any particular friend whom 
\ one conftantly endeavours to render completely ridiculous. —Privi- 
lege of friendfhip that you know—or you, fir—the outline will 
do ;—/fet but our heads to work—a bare hiat, and we have him— 
pen or pencil—all one to me ;—write him cown—or do him ‘up 
never known to flinch. 
© Mont. You have, no doubt, 








fome arrangements to make— 
give mé leave to retire. —I fhall not apologife for my precipitation 


in this affair, fince it flatters me with the proipect of being allied 
to your ladythip. 


« Lady Pantck. You know, fir Harry, IT am all yours.—( Exit 
Montague.) —And now; Grotefque, what have you brought me 
in my way ?—I am aii impatience. 

« Grot. Are we fnug? Your ladythip, you know, in the true 
ride of genius, ftrikes at univerfality—trom her lofty flights to her 
faint ‘ketches—here they are—here they are: the fleelcton of an 
epic poem—fublimi ty and expanfion 3-— fix acroftrics quaint and 
pretty ;—a fet of impromptns—written with fuch exquifite judg- 
ment—and admirable pliancy—that they may be thrown in ad /i- 

bitum—and laft, not leaf, the comedy. 

‘ Lady Panick. But, ure we fure of our man ?—He 


—He will not 
peach ;—my dear Grotefque, what would become of me if he ws 


to peach ?—indeed, the materials were mine—you know—though 
I would not fabmit to the drudgery of putting them together. 
¢ Grot. Peach! Why, he is my head hack ;—to fay the truth, 


ya the 
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the dog is troublefome enough at times ;—your poet is an animal, 
wants a plaguy: deal of training, before he is fit for work.—I was 
obliged to keep him on ftri&t regimen, and fhort allowance—till 
thefe were done ;—if your men of genius were not troubled with 
the phyfica! incumbrances of hunger and thirft,—there would be 
no taming them to anfwer the fober purpofes of life ;——but as they 
muft eat—though now and then a little reftive ;——upon the whole, 
they take to the harnefs kindly enough ;-—-this is a prime fellow ; 
e—and as much given to eating and drinking as we could with 
him. 

‘ Lady Panick. Yes, but unluckily his wife is prolific as his 
mufe; and I am obliged to anfwer for the labours of both ;—~ 
really, it is a fad blot in the animal ceconomy,—fuch offices fhould 
be left to thofe who are fit for nothing elfe ;—have you no others? 

* Grot. A dozen in full pay, befides valets and kept miftreffes 
to furnifh materials. They are the channels for a choice hit or fe- 
cret anecdote—not a houfe in town but by the help of my corref 
pondence I could tell a tale—moft of my praétice lies in that line, 
though I muft own our beft hits flow chiefly from themfelves. You 
are never in a family party half an hour before you have all their 
faults in the choice-colouring of their own pencils—who would 
have thought his grace mere than round-fhouldered—but for the 
duchefs’s intemperate raillery againft hamps—the baldnefs of lord 
Scratch could never be fufpeé&ted, but for his lady’s Philippics 
againft wigs—and fir Jerry’s gout would efcape the niceft ob- 
ferver, but for the good wife’s crufhing moft affectionately the 
affli€ted toe, and hoping fhe trod on the found foot.’ 


If we were to criticife this piece as a regular comedy, we 
Should fay that the plot is too improbable, and the baronet ra- 
ther too filly. | 


— = 





An Inquiry into the Nature of Sub/[cription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Wherein it is propofed to examine, 1. How far Sube 
feription is confiftent with the natural Rights of Mankind. 2. 
LTow far it is confifient with the Powers of the human Mind. 
3. How far it is confifient with the Principles of the Britifla 
Confiitution. 4. How far it is confiftent with the Doétrines 
avd Precepts of Chriftianity. Second Edition. Correéied, al- 
icred, and much enlarged; with a Preface and Index. By 
George Dyer, 4. B. late of Emanuel College, Cambridge. 
Sve. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1792. 


WE have delayed longer than ufual in. noticing the prefent 
work — partly becaufe the kind of en ye to which 

it relates is in general foreign to the main objects of our Jour- 
nal; and partly from the negle&t of our collector. Ag it raat 
aT 
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firm purpofe never to take a part in any controverfy, political 
or religious, we find it only neceflary to report the contents of 
fuch works as are exprefsly written for a party ; and ‘uch will 
be our proceeding with regard to the préefent volume. , 

The firft part of the work embraces the important inquiry, 
How far fubfcription is confiftent with the natural rights of 
mankind.—The fecond, how far it is confiftent with the 
powers of the human mind. — The third, how far it is 
agreeable to the Britifh conftitution.—And the fourth, how far 
jt coincides with the doctrines and precepts of Chriftianity. 

On thefe different topics we muft do Mr. Dyer the juftice 
to acknowledge, that he difplays much ingenuity, and uncome 
mon reading. We have given our fentiments on the fubje& 
fo explicitly in our review of Mr. Godwin’s book, and of Mr. 
Robinfon’s Ecclefiaftical Refearches, that there is no neceflity 
to inform our readers, that our opinions are eytremely oppo- 
fite to that of our author. ‘To thofe who may be more favour. 
ably difpofed to the modern opinions refpecting eftablifhments, 
Mr. Dyer’s muft, on the contrary, be a very acceptable pub- 
lication, and is certainly one of the moft able on that fide of 
the queftion. 

The work, however, befides the principal fubje&t, involves a 
variety of other topics, and contains much matter, capable ef 
affording both information and entertainment to general rea- 
ders. A few extracts from thefe parts of the work we {hall 
fele&t, as more agreeable to our plan than the controverfial 
topics. 

Mr. Dyer, notwithftanding his diffent, ftill appears to re- 
tain a commendable refpect for his alma mater; and his re- 
marks on the improvement of the dilcipline of the univerfities 
may be read with fome advantage, even by thofe who may not 
perfectly coincide with his opinions : 


‘ It is doubted, I know, by fome, men too of no mean figure 
in the literary world, whether degrees are of any imporzance to 
real fcience. The honours conferred in the fchools, and-ar: our 
public examinations, the premiums alfo affigned to particular exer- 
sifes, when béftowed with impartiality, have, indeed, acknow- 
ledged advantages. But no proof of merit, they affirm, can be 
colleéted from a mere degree. ‘* The foolifh exercifes, perform. 
ed in the public fchools at Oxford for a bachelor and mafter of arts 
degree are well known to be too ridiculous to deferve a ferious cen- 
fure.”” A very capable judge hath, indeed, remarked, that there 
is no univerfity in Europe, where the firft decree is obtained fo ho- 
nourably, as at Cambridge. Thisis, I fuppofe, in general, trye, 
The remark, however, muft be received with fome allowance, 
and will certainly net apply ta the degree of mafter of arts; and, 

. 3 indeed, 
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indeed, it cannot be denied, that even the higheft degree, iy 
divinity, fo called, may be, and is frequently, procured with 
ays inconfiderable attainments in mnie. 

« Public annual examinations ftill continue to be the with of 
many perfons, of the firit acy ‘ration in lecters. It cannot, 
they think, be denied, that fome fuch plan of reform, as that pros 
poled by Dr. Jebb, would tend to awaken a fpirit of emulation, 
to promote a uniform tenour of application, and to afford a truer 
eftimzte of real merit, than the partial and ineffective fyftems of 
education, purfued at prefent 1 in both our univeriities. 

‘ Ihave alfo heard it queftioned by jome well affeéted and 
judicious tutors, whether, on the whole, our feliowfhips in their 
prefent itate are not to be confidered as an evil in academical life, 
It being their judgment, that if our feats of literature were occue 
pied only by effective men, fuch astutors, profeffors, and matters, 
or fuch only, whole talents and inclinations led them to literary re« 
fearches, which might benefit the community, that our difcipline 
would be more fimple e, the progrefs of literature rendered more 
ealy, and the morals of the fludents lefs expofed to danger. It 
has been withed too by others, that more employment might be 
affigned to proieflorfhips (fome of which are mere fine-cures, though 
others, I acknowledge, find refpectable employment), fo that our 
‘youth might not be obliged to be hurried to inns of court, (where 
there are no affiftances for directing the application of itudents) or 
to refide in foreign or Scotch univerfities.. To fay nothing of 
that appearance of ancient monkery, which thefe appointments 
now wear, and of their tendency to fupprefs exertious, which ren- 
der men ufeful and conf{picuous on the theatre of public life.’ 


Mr. Dyer exprefies himfelf in the following 


candid terms of 
an author ae ve have always admired ; 


‘ In making a few free remarks on the ¢* judicious Hooker,”? 
who poffefied more wifdom, humility, and candour, _— a hoft 
of thofe, who have-retailed his writings, it is not neceffary to 
fappoie, I mull be influenced either by eiaber olence or vanity. [I 
do not think myfelf authorifed to adopt the language of the ile 
lutrious Montefqui: 


i> And I alfo am a painter.” 
£0 riife a firucti ure, 


-t affect not 
In Oppofition to the goodly fabric of ** eccles 
fiaftical polity.’? or to embellifh the na a parts. 
Tcl im, is, that of ‘€ formaram {peci: 
breach of modeily to fay, he 


d 


ry*) i. 
Ihe only title 
tor :°? and fhail think it no 
Ee he build ing wanted prop or tion, 
and, there the foundation was not trong.’ 

In equally liberal terms he fpeaks of the Britt 
though‘he certainly may be 
Ree. TY , 
Selso19ous Mente 
Lcligious, Ditfeuter, 


ifh conftitution, 
claffed as a political, as well as a 


é After all, that what are ca alled the fundamental principles of 
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ye Britifh conftitution, are excellencies, I williagly admir. f 
have even reafoned from them. Nations the moft culightened 
have adopted them. Jam no cynic, foured with the gail of foe- 
culation, or fwollen with pride ofopinion: no itrangerto the milk 
of philanthropy, Iam a lover of my country, tiough poffeited 
only of a em with, which I Jeave at its fervice, expreifed 
with a figh, andatear. Tam no political reformer, but an in- 
quirer dine cruth; truth frequently concealed amid the ftruggles of | 


parties, and the immenfity of objects, which engage people, who 
? / oo 7 2 


fill public departments. 
¢ On the whole, generous reader, if when I {peak on the exe 
cellencies of the Englith conftitution, you fhould fay, thefe ex- 
c<elJencies exift not, or at lealt they cannot exert themfelves, I 
would reply, if real defects may confilt with ideal excellencies, 
e difcufion. On 
thefe data I have reafoned. Are you aBriton? I have addrefied 
you as a friend to liberty.’ 


The ftyle of Mr. Dyer is always clear, and often animated* 
The fize of the book may be objected to by fome who ma 


even approve the fubjeét, gs che argument it may be faid might 
de contracted within much narrower limits.—We prefume, by 
our author's fwelling out the volume to ae pre efent bulk, he 


meantit as a book of reference, where thofe of his own way 
hinking might find almoft ev very argume ent on the fubject 
of religious toleration; and, in this view, we have no doubt 


‘but it ‘will meet with a very favourable reception among the 


Diffenters, for whole ule it feems almott exclufivel; y calculated. 





a -  e 


The principal Correions and Additions to the firft Edition of 
Mr. Bofwell’s Life of Dr. Fabnjon. 4to. 25. 6d. Dilly. 
1793s 

q i ‘HERE are thofe who PAY, apd think Mr. Bofwell’s 


buiky account of his tl'uitrious frie: d required corrections 
a ene additi ant Ts oy eg owever. Dreiente wd a a ee 
PUL ROLE 2daltion.. WwW Aly LOWCVC , pre Hi ted itn DOuL; nor 
is it lurpridang, fince the world itfeli feems dilp ated to turn caves 
dropper to any character or emin nc that enty of food ts 


pt wad 3 led to Yr 1ts 1 iquilitive ¢ ditpotti Olle i sic aQ lditio 1S Ci yn: it 


of a few letters, chiefly to Mr. Bennet Lanz rtoig they are weil 


cdma 5 as ali Dr. Johnion’s are ; and thew that he was 
no leis capable, when he pleated, of the intercourfes of polith- 
ed civility than of thote of literary conteit or information— 
of anecdotes—of ¢ pinions of perfons and things {ported in the 
playfulneis of pear Seat debat | 

confidential intercourfe. Publications like thefe would cer- 
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tainly provoke the indig nation of the worid, it they did not 
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gratify its goflipping curiofity. Mr. Bofwell has gone out of 
his way two or three times, if on fuch a plan he can be ever 
out of his way, to record his own illiberality. Of this 
nature is the note, page 32, on mifs Helen Williams, ine 
forming us he has {truck out in the fecond edition the epithet 
amiable, which he had given her, and repeating an idle ftory, 
which it is become fafhionab.e to repeat, of her walking over 
the dead bodies of the Swifs guards at the Tuilleries. The 
world will think differently of that lady’s political fentiments, 
according as thofe who judge ftand themfelves inclined; but 
all who know her perfonally will do ample juftice to the cha- 
raéteriftic gentlenefs, and truly feminine caft of her difpo- 
fition. On that moft re{pectable character, the bifhop of 
Llandaff, Mr. Bofwell has, in his own peculiarly clumfy ityle 
attempted to be witty. What Mr. Bofwell may think is of 
little c pray caveeney: but we beg to know what part of the bifhop’s 
writings any man of /-n/e or /earning would with to fee burned ? 
In the note on Dr. Prieftley, Mr. Bofwell feems to difcover an 
abfurdity in the doétrine that God 1s the fole difpofer of the 
univerfe, and to cenfure the doCtor asimpious for declaring that 
he can hate nobody. We cannot be fufpected of partiality for 


Dr. Prieftley’s opinions; but we will anfwer for it, he does + 


not condefcend to ate Mr. Bofwell: what other fentiments 
he may entertain for him we pretend not to fay. 

To thofe of our readers, whofe reft may have been difturb- 
ed by conjectures of what Dr. Johnfon did with the orange- 
pecl, important, though conjectural information, is conv eyed 
in the 31ft page, but we will not foreftall it; let them read 
and learn. The following little compliment fhews that Dr. 
Johnfon was not always enormous in his gait,’ and that he 
could turn a vetbal witticifm with grace. 


‘« If e’er my fingers touched the lyre, 
In fatire fiercé, in pleafure gay ; 
Shall not my Thralia’s {miles infpire? 
Shall Sam refufe the fportive Jay? 


“© My deareft lady ! view your flave; 
Behold him as your very Scrub ; 
Eager to write, as authour grave, 
Or govern well, the brewing-tub. 


** To rich felicity thus rais’d, 

My bofom glows with amorous fire ; 
Porter no longer fhall be prais’d, 
' ?Tis I myfelf am ihrale’s entire.” 


Mr. Rofwell {eems to have recorded as faithfully the occa- 
fonal tubs he received fiom Dr. Johnion, as thofe the doctor 
beitow ed 
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beftowed upon others; for he tells us that he reproved him 
‘ for vaunting fo much as to provoke ridicule.’ Once, he tells 
us, he faid to him, ‘ Bofwell, I think I am eafier with you 
than with almoft any body.’ ‘The compliment, at beft, was 
but an ambiguous one; but, wou/d he have been eafier, the 
reader cannot forbear enquiring, if he had feen the ready tab- 
let and the ambufhed pen prepared to ftab the foul of canfi- 
dence and mutual fellowfhip? It may be of ufe to remark 
here, that it 1s a common miftake with men of fuperior talents 
to chufe thofe for companions who cannot be competitors, and 
to fancy they are fafe, becaufe they feel themfelves eafy. They 
are never fo fafe as amongft their equals. In the proud com- 
petition of genius they may meet indeed with cafual fhocks to 
their vanity or their felf-love, but they will not meet with thofe 
who watch their expreflions, who lie in wait for their frail- 
ties, and who receive amends for the conitraint they lic un- 
der in their prefence, by taking confequence to themielves in 
other company, from publifhing their unguarded fallies, de- 
tecting their petty neni’, or injuring their juft fame, by 
the exaggerations of injudicious praife. We fhall give, as 2 
further extract, the following letter, as it is not only a goow 


one, but as it may be read with intereft by more than thofe 


for whom it was originally intended. 


© Jo Rennet Langton, E/q. at Langton, near Spilhy, Lincelnfbire, 
* Dear Sir, 


¢ I fhould be forry to think that what engroffes the attention 
of my friend, fhould have po part of mine. Your mind is now 
fullof the fate of Dury ; but his fate is pait, and nothing remains 
but to try what yeflection will {uggeft to mitigate the terrors of a 
violent death, which is more formidable at the firft glance, than 
on a nearer and more fteady view. A violent death is never very 
painful; the only danger is leit it fhould be unprovided. But if 
a man can be fuppofed to make no provifion for death in war, 
what can be the ftate that would have awakened him tothe care of 
futurity ?. when would that man have prepared himfelf to die, who 
went to feek death without preparation ? What then can be the 
reafon why we lament more him that dies of a wound, than him 
that dies of a fever? A man that Janguifhes with difeafe, ends his 
life with more pain, but with lefs virtue ; he leaves no example to 
his friends, nor bequeaths any honour to his defcendants. The 
only reafon why we lament a foldier’s death, is, that we think he 
might have lived longer; yet this caufe of grief is common to 
many other kinds of death which are not fo pailionately bewailed. 
The truth is, that every death is violent which is the effe& of 
acci ident; every death, which is not gradually bronght on by the 
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miferies of age, or when life is extinguifhed for any other reafoa 
than that itis burnt out. He that dies before fixty, of acold or 
confumption, dies, in reality, by a violent death; yet his death 
is borne with patience only becaufe the caufe of his untimely end is 
filent and invifible. Let us endeavour to fee things as they are, 
and then enquire whether we ought to complain. Whether to fee 
jife as it is, will give us much confolation, I know not; but the 
confolation which is drawn from truth, if any there be, 1s folid 
and durable ; that which may be derived from error, mutt be, 
like‘its original, fallacious and fugitives I am, dear, dear, fir, 
your moft humble fervaat, | 

¢ Sept. 21, 1753. Sam. JoHNson,” 





Elements of the Philofophy of the Hun tan Mina. By Dugald 
Stewart, Fs 'R. . "Telb n. Profeffor of Maral Philof: ph ry 1B 
the Univerfity of Edindur a. 4to. 4.15. Boards. Cadel 


17G2. 


HE difquifttions of metap hyfical writers are, in amie 
fo very unfatisfactory, fo ‘replete with ufelefs, though 
fubtle arg: Pommard nd to remote from every thing that 
ss ufeful in human conduct, that the generali wt of readers, we 
believe, turn from them with difgutl, or read with liftlefs in- 
difference. ‘Their fpeculations are fe 1d dom atte Nb d with fuf- 
ficient interefl, or cony iction y ro route the atten tion, OF En- 

gage the heart; and we feel ourfelves ei arieg either to admit 
or "reject the fine {pun deductions of thefe /ublime authors 

with almoft equal 3 indifference. 

We wonder not that thefe frivolous refearches fhould have 
formed a confiderable portion of the e phil lofophy oi the middle 


ages, when the vifionary difciples of Plato an d Ariftotle were 
y (by the way) 
had wretchedly carrupted and difyraced their Reiley when 
the mere inftruments of knowledge and the machinery of {ci- 


> , ~- tage , > y ” +} Wis cs. } 
emice, if we may ule the expreflion, were only thought Oxr5 but 


that they tho uid have occupted fomuch attention, fincethe difca- 
very of thofe luminous paths of icience which a Bacon pointed 
out, and in ie h Newton, Locke, and fome ot! ers, 1 ‘od with 
fo much glory, is a proof of equal weakne{s, vanity, and 
prefum; stor. 

We have been long fi ce taught to reftrain the excurfions of 
the human underftand ing, at leatt in certain ca fes, as the bett 
and, perhaps, only eff &ual means of promoti: ig ufeful know 
dedge. In phytics, infieadofinvelti gating with fruitle oe soilehack: 
fential properties of matter, its ‘mode of exiitence, and firft 
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regarded ag the oracies of truth ; though they 
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principles of action, we have been told to obferve with patient 
attention, the phenomena of nature, and to regulate our the- 
ories by experiments and facts. In the philofophy of mind, 
alfo, good ienfe points out a fimilar mode of enquiry. Igno- 
rant as we are of the elementary principles, or primordia, of 
every jubftance that comes under the cognizance of our fenfes, 
to purfue the fubjeG@ of mind farther than the confideration 
of its faculties, their operation, and the few unequivocal truths 
that are derived from conicioulnefs, muft be produdtive of 
nothing but idle {peculation and fceptical hypothefes. 

Profefior Stewart feems to have been fully fenfible of this, 
and therefore rejecting the mere non-entities of metaphyiics, 
the © fine corpore nomen’ of the {choo!men and their followers, 
he has endeavoured to build his arguments on acknowledged 
facts ; and applied the refult of his enquiries to purpofes of 
general utility. Much credit is due to Dr. Reid for combat- 
ing, with maiterly {kill, the wide-{preading fcepticifm of the 
age, and for expofing the fallacy, or inexplicable confufion, of 
certain mifchievous doctrines, that chiefly, we apprehend, 
from the love and affeCtation of novelty, were becoming too 
fafhionable. Our author confiders this able writer as having 
cleared away the rubbifh for him, and he endeavours in the 
prefent work to lay the foundation, and raife a part of the 
superitructure. 

The reader, therefore, muft not expect any new theories, 
or curious fpeculations, nor any folution of inexplicable 
doubts, or modeit queries: the chief object of profeffor 
Stewart is to make metaphyfics the univerfal grammar of the 
{ciences, and an introduction to moral wifdom and practical 
virtue. So far as metaphyfics may be rendered fubfervient to 
thefe valuable purpofes, he vindicates their importance and 
utility 3 but no farther. ' 
~ Ttis time, however, te permit the author to fpeak for him- 
felf, and to give fome account of the work before us, as well 
as the manner in which it is executed. In the Introduétion, 
having propoicd the principal objects of his inquiry, our au- 
thor obferves, 

« As all our knowledge of 
the information of our fenfes, 
dern times, wiiely abandoned 


the material world is derived from 
natural philofophers have, in mo- 
to metaphyficians, all fpeculations 
concerning the nature of that fubftance of which it is compofed ; 
concerning the poflibility or impoflibility of its ‘being created ; 
concerning the efficient caufes of the changes which take place in 
it; and even concerning the reality of its exiilence, independent 
of that of percipient beings ; and have confined themielves to the 


humbler province of ob/ecving the phenomena it exhibits, and of 


aicer- 
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afcertaining their general Jaws. By purfuing this plan fteadily, 
they have, in the courfe of the two laft centuries, formed a body 
of {cience, which not only does honour to the human underftand- 
ing, but has had a moft important influence on the practical arts 
of life. —This experimental philofophy, no one now is in danger 
of ecnfounding with the metaphyfical fpeculations already men- 
tioned. Of the importance of thefe, as a feparate branch of 
feady, it is poflible that fome may think more favourably than 
others ; but they are obvioufly different in their nature, from the 
inveftigations of phyfics; and it is of the utmoft confequence te 
the evidence of this laft fcience, that its principles fhould not be 
Blended with thofe of the former. 
¢ A fimilar diftin@ion takes place among the queftions which 

may be ftated relative to the human mind.—Whether it be ex- 
ended crunextended ; whether or not it has any relation to place; 
2nd {if it has) whether it refides in the brain, or be f{pread over 
the body, by diffafion, are queftions perfectly analogous to thofe 
which metaphyficians have ftarted on the fubject of matter. Ie 
is unneceflary to inquire, 2t p prefent, whether or not they admit of 
anfwer. It is fufficient for my purpofe to remark, that they are as 
widely and obvioufly different from the view, which I propofe to 
take, of the human mind, in the following work, as the reveries 
of Berkeley concerning the non-exiftence of the material world, 
are from the conclufions of Newton, and his followers. —I[t is 
farther evident, that the metaphyfical opinions, which we may 
happen to have formed peng, the nature either of body or of 
mind. and the efficient caufes by which their phenomena are pro- 
duced, have no neceffary connexion with our inquiries concerning 
the laws, according to which thefe phenomena take place.— Whe 
ther (for example) the aufe of gravitation be material or imma- 
terial, is a point about which two Newtonians may differ, while 
they agree perfectly in their phyfical opinions. It is fufficient, if 
both admit the general faét, that bodies tend to approach each 
other, with a force varying with their mutual diftance, accordin 
to a certain law. In like manner, in the ftudy of the human 
miud, the conclufions to which we are led, by a careful examina. 
tion of the phenomena it exhibits, have no neceffary connexion 
with our opinions conceroing its nature and effence.— That when 
two fubjeéts of thought, for inftance, have been repeatedly pre-: 
fented to the mind in conjunétion, the one has a tendency to fug- 
geft the other, is a fa of which I can no more doubt, than of 
any thing for which I have the evidence of my fenfes ; and it 4s 
plainly a fact totaily unconneAed with any hypothefis concerning 
the nature of the foul, and which will be as readily admitted -by 
the materialilt as by the Berkeleian,’ 


This, 
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This, taken in connection with the following extrad, 
may give the reader a tolerably accurate idea of profedlor 
Stewart’s manner of treating metaphyfical fubje&ts, and the 
general rules of philofophifing, that have been adopted in this 
work ; which feems only a preliminary ftep to a more copious 


difcuffion of the fcience of mind. 


© Upon a flight attention to the operations of our own minds, 
they appear to be fo complicated, and fo infinitely diverfified, that 
it feems to be impoflible toreduce them to any general laws. In confe- 
quence, however, of a more accurate examination, the profpeét 
Clears UP; and the phenomena, which appeared, at firlt, to be 
too various for our comprehenfion, are found to be the refult of a 
comparatively fmall number of fimple and uncompounded facul- 
ties, or of fimple and uncompounded principles of aétion. Thefe 
faculties and principles are the general laws of our conftitution, 
and hold the fame place in the philofophy of mind, that the ge- 
neral laws we inveftigate in phyfics, hold in that branch of fcience. 
In both cafes, the laws which nature has eftablifhed, are to bein- 
veltigated only by an examination of facts; and in both cafes, a 
knowledge of thefe laws leads to an explanation of an infinite num- 
ber of phenomena. 

‘ In the inveftigation of phyfical laws, it is well known, that 
our enquiries muf always terminate in fome general fa, of which 
no account can be given, but that fuch is the conftitution of na- 
ture. After we have eftablifhed, for example, from the aftrono- 
mical phenomena, the univerfality of the law of gravitation, it 
may ftill be afked, whether this law implies the conftant agency 
of mind ; and (upon the fuppofition that it does) whether it be 
probable that the Deity always operates immediately, or by means 
of fubordinate inftruments? But thefe queftions, however curious, 
do not fal] under the province of the natural philofopher. It js 
fufficient for his purpofe, if the univerfality of the fact be admit. 
ted. 

‘ The cafe is exadtly the fame in the philofophy of mind. 
When we have once afcertained a general fact; fuch as, the vari 
ous laws which regulate the affociation of ideas, or the depend. 
ence of memory on that effort of the mind which we call, atten- 
tion; it is all we ought to aim at, in this branch of fcience. If 
we proceed no farther than facts for which we have the evidence of 
eur own confcioufnefs, our conclufions will be'no lefs certain, than 
thofe in phyfics: but if our curiofity leads us to attempt an ex- 
planation of the affociation of ideas, by certain fuppofed vibra- 
tions, or other changes, in the {late of the brain; or to explain 
memory, by means of fuppofed impreffions and traces in the fen- 
mens ; we evidently blend a collection of important and well-af- 

estained truths, with prineiples which reft only on. conjecture ” 
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The following remarks on the fallacies of analogical reafon 
ing in fcientific refearches, appear to us extremely judicious ¢ 


‘ J before took notice of thofe habits of inattention to the fub- 
jects of our confcioufnefs, which take their rife in that period of 
our lives when we are neceffarily employed in acquiring a know- 
ledge of the properties and | laws of matter. In confequence of 
this early familiarity with the phenomena of the material world, 
they appear to us lefs myftcrious than thofe of mind ; and we are 
apt tothink that we have advanced one ftep in explaining the late 
ter, when we can point out fome analogy between them and the 
former. It is owing to the fame circumflance, that we have 
fcarcely any appropriated language with refpect to mind, and that 
the words which exprels its different operations, are almott all 
borrowed from the objects of ovr fenfes. Tt mult, however, ap- 
ag manifeft, upon a very little refleCtion, that as the two fub- 
jecis are efieotially diflinct, and as each of them has its peculiar 
laws, the analogies we aripleafed to-fancy between them, can be 
of no ufe in illullrating either; and that itis no lefs unphilofo- 
phical to attempt an rs ee ga of perc eption, or of the affoci- 
tion of ideas, upon mechanical principles ; than it would be to 
explain the phenomena of gravitation, by fuppofing, as fome of 
the ancients did, the particles of matter to be animated with prine 
ciples of motion; or to explain the chemical phenomena of elec- 
tive attractions, by fuppofing the fubftances among which they 
are obierved, to be endowed with thought and volition.—The 
analogy of matter, therefore, can be of no ufe in the inquiries 
which form the object of the following work ; bur, on the con- 
trary, is to be guarded againit, as one of the principal fources of 
error to which we are liavie.’ 
Having adverted to other c ony of early prejudite and er- 
ror, it is fenfibly remarked by our author, that, 


. 


By far the greater part of the optnions on which we aé& in 
life, are not the refult of our own inve {ti igations ; but are to 
implicitly, in infaney and youth, upon the authority ef others. 
Eve n the great rece of morality, although implanted in every 
heart, sre commonly aided and cherifhed, at leaft to a certain de- 
gree, by the care of cur inttru&ors.—All this is undoubtedly 
agecable to the intentions of nature 3 and, indeed, werc the cafe 
oinerwife, fociety could not fab ; for nothing can be more evi- 
dent, than that the bulk cf mankind, condemned as they are to 
laborious occupations, which are incompatible with intellectual 
Improvement, are aon’ incapanie of anes their own opi- 
nions on fome of the moi imp. rt nt fubjects ‘hat can employ the 
human mind, It is evident, at the fome time, that as no fyitem 
of education is perfect, a vatiety of -prejudices muff, in this way, 

take 
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take an early hold of our belief; fo as to acquire ove: it an influe 
ence not inferior to that of the moft incontrovertible truths. When 
a child hears, either a fpeculative abfurdity, or an erroneous 
principle of action, recommended and enforced daily, by the 
fame voice which fir t.conveyed to it thofe fimple and fubisime lef- 
fons of morality and religion which are congenial to its nature, is 
it to be wondered at, that, in future life, it fhould find it fo diffs 
cul to eradicate prejudices which have twined their roots with all 
the effential principles of the human frame !—If fuch, however, 
be the obvious intentions of nature, with refpec&t to thofe orders 
of men who are employed in bodily laboar, it is equally clear, 
that fhe meant to impote it as a double obligation on thofe who 
receive the advantages of a liberal education, to examine, with 
the mofi fcrupulous care, the foundation of all thofe received opi- 
nions, which have any connexion with morality, or with human 
happinefs. .If the multitude muft be led, it is of confequence, 
furely, that it fhould be led by enlightened conduors; by men 
who are able to diftinguifh truth from error ; and to draw the line 
between thofe prejudices which are innocent or falutary, (if in- 
deed there are any pre}: idices which are really falutary), and thofe 
which are hoftile to the interefts of virtue and of manltind.? 


_ The chief advantages which profefior Stewart propofes to 
himfelf from ‘a P| ilofophical Analyfis of the Principles of 
the Mind,’ are, 1. ‘The light which it would necei arily throw 
on the fubjects of intellectual and moral education. 2. The 
afliftance it would afford us in managing early impreilions and 
affociations. 3. lts intluence in guarding us againit icopticiim, 
and difentangling truth from prejudice and error: and, 4. A 
rational and philot ophical fyftem of ufeful logic; fuch as might 
facilitate the knowledge of arts and {ciences, and ailifl the ex- 
ertiofis of original genius. On the fubject of education, oux 
author muit pardon us, if we fay that his expectatjons 
to us fomewhat unreafonable and extravagant. We 2 
fured, that fuch preceptors and pupils as. his imaginatior 
painted, are no where to be found. The man who confiders 
his fpecies as reafonable creatures only, without making a “a 
allowance for unavoidable infirmities, pailions, and miilakes, 
takes — a bird’s-eye view of the infinitely varied and exten- 
five field ot keene nature. But we readily excufe a writer 
for being too fanguine in plans of beneficence; and where 
much is attempted, as Dr. Johnfon fomewhere ob/erves, 


fomething is gene rally done. 


(To be continued.) 
Marat. 
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Marat. A political Eclogue, in Imitation of the Daphuis of 
Virgil, with Variations, Imitations, and Notes, critical and 
explaiatory. 4to. 15s, Ridgway. 1793. 


PPE proverb fays, * They may laugh who win;’ it feems, 
however, more agreeable to the fpirit of diftributive juf- 
tice, that thofe fhould have the laugh on their fide who do not 
win, and in fac it is generally found that the laugh is on the 
oppolite fide, to the good things of places, emoluments, &c. 
‘The dramatis perfone of this eclogue, are Mefl. Rofe and 
Burgefs, two names with which the wits have made very free. 
They lament the death of Marat, under the idea that his atro- 
cities were of fervice, to give popularity to the combination of 
Kings againft France. ‘Lhe verfe is good; and the author 
dafhes his fatire about him with no inconfiderable portion of 
humour. Addrefling the fhade of Marat, he fays, 


¢ Far to the weft a Vandal city lies, 

Whence caitiff fcience, whipt and banifh’d, flies, 
Where high church-reafon bids a loyal mob 
Preach, pillage, argue, burn, convince, and rob 
There flame thy altars, there thy fhrine we raife, 
While vettal poifardes guard the facred blaze ; 
Thence fmile benignant on our harmlefs {ports, 
Nor fcorn the paftimes of anointed courts. 

Firft in their ranks thy civic fons appear, 

Reeves in the van, and Impey in the rear; 

Spies, affidavits, dungeons, whips, and axes, 
Sure war, fure want, fure death, and furer taxes 
March in their train; next Watfon, haplefs elf! 
Shark-bitten once, but now a fhark himfelf, 

To thee true homage by his leg he vows ; 

So fhall it never join its brother boughs, 

Ne’er to the fun its leafy pride fhall fpread, 

When once by artift fmooth’d to match his head ! 
Here, a lank troop with Porchefler advance ; 
There, Tommy Tyrwhitt crowns the feftive dance. 
Nor abfent he—well fkill’d in tripping tricks, 
Carlifle ! the blooming beau of—forty-fix, 

A fmart debater, and a pretty vote, 

Graceful to tura a fentence, or a coat, 

Great judge of readons, greater ftill of lace, 
Great, of the colours that become his face, 

Exaé& to feafons, and to fafhion true, 

He chang’d his friends to change his ribbon’s hue.® 


The eclogue is accompanied with notes fomething in the 
ftyle of the notes upon the Rolliad. 


7 Obfer- 
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Observations on the different Afodes of pun&uring the Bladder, 
in Cafes of Retention of Urine: pointing out the Adva: ntages 
and Dife dvantages of each Adcde of oper ating, under different 
Circumfiances and Di; feafes. To which ts added, an Appe nadie, 
containing feveral pr atti ‘cal Observations on /ome of the Cat whe 

Retention of Ae ine, and on the Use of Cabireds. By 
Wy alter Weldon, Surgeon, 8vo. 35. fewed. Dawfon. 1793. 


WTHESE Obfervations, we are informed, were firft drawn 


up as an anfwer to a prize-qu ieftion, propofed -by the 
Phyfical Society at Guy’s Hofpital, in the year 179% The 
author fays, 


‘ Since that time, feveral of his medical friends requefted the 
perufal of them, and have intimated their withes that they, as 
well as fome other obfervations written on a fimilar oceafion, might 
be put into print. This, together wich a defire of turning the 
attention of practitioners, in general, more towards the mode of 
relieving a fet of difeafes which, the author is forry to fay that he 
has feen, more than once, prove fatal, from a want of proper 
attention ; and a defire of removing that prejudice which too 
generally prevails in the medical world againit the operation of 
punduring the bladder, has induced him to publifh them.’ 


Confidering it as the work of a young man, we mu ft allow 
that itis by no means deftitute of merit; but the fimilitude of 
the arguments made ufe of, to what we have heard from the 
mouth of Mr. Cline, is throughout We {triking, and proves, 
at Jeafi, that the author has been a diligent atte-idant on that 
gentleman’s lectures. 

After fome general remarks on the importance of the ope- 
ration, Mr. Weldon proceeds to give a thort, yet fufliciently 
accurate, defcription of the parts which it is neceflary to be 
acquainted with, in order to perform this operation properly. 
Of this it is fufficient to fay, that it is accurate; nothing new 
could be expected. He then goes on to flate, at fome length, 
the fymptoms produced by a retention of the urine, which it 
would be neediefs to trace, and for which we rather refer our 
readers to the work. What follows » however, 1 is of great im- 
portance, namely, the confideration ‘at the different modes of 
puncturing the bladder, when the inconveniences attending 
each of thefe three modes, PEF 2 anum, in perinzo, et fupra 
pubes, are particularly fpecified, and the mode of performing 
each defcribed. ‘The firft and laft modes are already fuffi- 
ciently known. ‘That in perinzo has not, fo far as we know, 
been before publifhed, according to the method here fet down, 
although, for fome time pati, it has been defcribed by Mr. 
Cline in his le€tures. Mr. Weldon {peaks of it as follows : 
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‘ The patient ovght to be placed as in the former operation 
(fimilar to that of lithotomy). An incifion fhould be made on 
one fide of the perinzum, through the integumencts and cellular 
membrane; the diffe€tion fhould be continued between the erector 
penis, and the accelerator urine muicles, through the tranfverfus 
perinzi, and @ portion of the levator ani, when the proftate 
gland may be felt. A trocar fhould then be paffed into the blad- 
der, on the outer-fide of this gland, and rather anteriorly, that 
the veficuia feminalis may be avoided.’ 





* After the operation, a canula ought to be left in the wound, 
otherwife the fucceeding inflammation, and tenfion, will clofe it 
up; and we may, pofiibly, be under the neceflity of repeating the 
operation. This, during the inflamed ftate which the part muft 
be in, will be attended with extreme danger to the patient, and 
with great difficulty and embarrafiment to the operator. ‘The in- 
convenience attending the ufe of a canula, in this cafe, is incon- 
fiderable. Cure fhould be taken, that its extremity does not prefs 
againft the bladder, with fuch force as to excite ulceration. <As 
a fharp edge is more liable to caufe ulceration, that a rounded 
furfacé, a female catheter feems to be a fafer inftrument than a 
canula, to leave in the wounds ‘Vhe trocar to be ufed in this 
operation, ought to be of fuch a length that its canula may be 
about fix inches long. The depth of the bladder, from the fur- 
face of the perineum, is, in every cafe, very confiderable ; and, 
in corpulent fubjects, it will frequently be found that a fhorter 
canula will not anfwer the purpofe. No harm can happen from 
the trocar being too long; as it neea be introduced fo far only as 
is necefiary to draw off ‘the urine; but, if it fhould be too. fhort, 
this will prove very embarraffing to the furgeon, and, fometimes, 
fatal to the patient, from the intention of the operation being 
fruftrated. - The trocar had better be of an oval form, for the 
reafons given in the operation per ano. Alfo, it will pafs with 
more eafe 3; with lefs pain to the patient; and lefs violence to the 
parts, whioh is anot her advantage very worthy of attention, as 
the parts through which it is to be paffed are of confiderable thick- 
nefs. 


To perform this operation properly, as the author obferves, 
requires more dextrous diff ection and more accurate anatomi- 
cal knowledge than falls to the lot of the generality of practi- 
TiONers, paw even in the hands of good anatomifts, may often 
be found dificult ; a circumftanc ew hich we fear will prove a 
gre: at objection to its being gener all ef: ac copted. 

The operati on above the pubes, we think, with Mr. Weld lon, 
aught not-to be pe agi unlefs the bie r.dder can be diflinGly 
felt; a thing which, in fat fubjects at lealt, cannot be done 

with- 
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without confiderable dificulty. In fuch, we agree with him, 
provided the proftate: gland be free from difeate; the punc- 
ture through thé rectum is always preferable, and cannot be 
attended with any bad confequences, if the rules here laid 
down be properly ‘attended to. . 

It is unneceffary to follow our author through the whole of 
his reafoning. As great part of it is already allowed by the 
generality of practitioners, it is {uflicient to fay, that it is, on 
the whole, judicious. 

In an Appendix are added, § Pra€tical Obfervations on fome 
of the Caufes of Retention of’ Urine, and on the Ufe of Ca- 
theters,’ which, however, contains little that 1s new, except 
that Mr. Cline has found, in fome cafés of retention of urine, 
arifing from the fpafm accompanying a ftricture in the ure- 
thra, that the tinéture of muriated iron, in the dofe of ten 
drops every fifteen minutes, till a degree of naufea is produ- 
ced, has fometimes been attended with beneficial effects. 

On the whole, though we cannot give Mr. Weldon the 
credit of having furnith ed us with much new information, 
we mutt at leat allow him that of having given a concife 
and accurate account of the different modes of puncturing the 
bladder. , 

Perhaps it may be thought rather a trifling error to have 
attracted our notice in a furgical work, but we were not a lit- 
tle furprifed to find, throughout the book, the prepofition per 
governing an ablative inftead of an ac cufative cafe.. When 
mentioning the operation through the rectum, ‘ per ano,’ is 
always ufed for per anum. : 





The French Gil Blas; or, Adventures of Henry Lanfon. By 
M. 18 Maire, of Nancy. Tranflated fr ‘om the third Edition 
in French 4 Vols. 12mo. 125. fewed. Kearfleys. 1793. 


HE ~vork; of which this is a tranflation, has gained fome 
reputation in France, where it has arrived, » as the title- 
nage informs us, at the third edition.—It is written in an eafy 
manner, and is by no means delftitute of amufement, though 
it is very far, indeed, Rai) defervi: ng to be ranked with the 
novel of Le Sage, with whichi the title feems, rathet impru- 
dently, to provoke a comp: arifon. It is called the French Gil 
Blas, becaufe Le Sage, as is well known, laid the fcene of hig 
adventures in Spain. Perhaps the tranflator would have 
done better to have changed the title, as, to the Englifh rea- 
der, it e liable to an equivoque. ‘The narrative is put into the 
mouth of the hero of the piece; who, in imitation of Gil Blas, 
telates his own hiftory from his childhood. His firft adven- 
gure is an intrigue, into which he is feduced at the age of four- 
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teen; our readers will remember h eis a French y youth, by the 
niece of his ichoolmafter. He next becomes the feducer, and, 
having left ichool, iorms a connexion with a farmer’s dau igh- 
tor, a young innocent girl ; but, having had a rencounter with 
a rival, w thom he believes he das kil ied, he is obliged to leave 
oa ta the relentmeut of her parents. Fe is then “trapped i in- 
to a fubterraneous cave, tle reiort of banditti, fo obvioully bor- 
rowed from his model, that it is allonifhing an author of 
the leaft invertion ihould have chofen to exhjoit it. After his 
efcape he is placed as fecretary with a perfon of quality, for 
whole daughter he entertains an honourable pafion, which 
after a long fepar: ition, a previous marriage on her part, and 
fome infidelities on his, €2 paffant, 1s crowned with fuccefs on 
the winding up of the novel. Wihuth his adventures are inter- 
woven thofe of Roietta, the farmer’s daughter, before men- 
tioned; which feem iutended to thew that a young woman of 
any capacity of heart may love four or five fuccellively with 
the greateft delicacy and tenderne!s. Her {tory is, however, 
agreeably told, and the charaCters of her lovers well varied. 
‘The hifltory of an Englith nobleman forms a great part of the 
work. He is defcribed, as the French almoft alwa ivs defertbe 
the Englifh, very generous and magnificent, very gloomy and - 
philotophic; above all, a moit inflexible patriot, &c. though 
born in the higheft rank, paying no deference to birth or riches, 
but regarding perional merit only, and efteeming ev ery man 
who polteties it as his equal. Such are, or at lea{t fuch were, 
their ideas of an Englifhman of fafhion ; rifum teneatis amici! 
A thipwreck on a defert ifland, end adventures with favages, 
form the greateft part of the laft volume. Inthe defert ifland 
the author had evidently Robinfon Crufoe in his eye; but we 
could not help {miling to fee how the Frenchman has improved 
upon De Foe. He makes his hero fortify his hut with twenty 
pieces of cannon, which, with the affiftance of one compa- 
nion, he drags out of the fhip.—Such are the outlines of the 
ftory. We do not here meet with an archbith Lop of Granada, 
er with any of thofe nicer difcriminations of character, w hich 
we admire in the Gil Bhs of Le Sage; but we meet with much 
that refemkles the more reprehenfible part of it, the licentious 
intrigue, and the cafual amour. — We camnot, therefore, Te- 
commend it in point of morality ; and, with regard to its merit 
in a literary view, it contains ahage’ variety cf fcenes than of 
manners, and more of amufement than of intereit. 

The following extract, concerning the cataft trophe of an 
intrigue with a Spanifh lady, may at the fame time give an 
idea of the tranflation, which, though not free from vulga- 
tifms, is very readable; 


« At 
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* At the time appointed I left our hotel, and took the way to 
the public walk, which I had hardly entered, before feveral men, 
who lay conceated, rufhed on me fo fuddenly that I had no time 
for defence. lei immediately bound my hands, ftuffed a hand- 
kerchief in my mouth, tied another over my eyes, and dragged 
me into a meiitic which inftantly fat off fullfpeed. I was at firft 
fo aftonithed that it deprive! me of all recollection; but at length 
being femewhat recovered, the molt fatal ideas crouded themfelves 
on my tortured imagination, and were foon verified by the mott 
cruel certainty. I had no doubt bat my intimacy with Donna 
Felicia was difcovered, and that a flratagem had been laid to get 
me into the power of Don Lopez, who doubtlefs meant to make 
me experience the dreadful effects of his vengeance. 

‘ The coach drove very hard for about a quarter of an hour, 
when it entered a court-yard, the gates of which | heard fattened 
after us with great precaution: they then made me leave the 
carriage, and after leading me through feveral apartments, took 
the handkerchief from my eyes and mouth. The firft perfon that 
prefeated was Don Lopez, the hufband of Felicia! I recoiled 
with terror. A mortal fhivering curdled my blood. Llocked on 
death as inevitavle, Every furrounding obje@ contributed to- 
wards confirming my fears, ‘The apartment was eatirely hung 
with black, avd only enlightened by the mournful and eloomy 
light of a few lamps. Don Lopez was feated on a fofa with two 
other Speniards*—the utmott feverity reigned af their features, 
and tlicy locked at me witn a gloomy gravity which fpread fear to 
the bottom of my foul. 

‘ After fome moments dreadfui filence Don Lopez fpoke thus : 
¢¢ Perndious firanger ! who cam’it hither to dittury the happinets 
of families, and to violate the. moft facred tivhts, cou'd you flat- 
ter yourfelf that your culpable intrigue wouid remain undifcover- 
ed? Could youfappofe it would efcape the vigilance of a huiband 
wiio rezards the honour of his wife as a facred depofit confided to 
his care by heaven? If you were capable of fuch an excefs of 
— rption and temerity, learn the folly of indulging a guilty 
coniidence. J have difcovered all. I am acquainte ed even with 
the moi minute paticulars of your connection with that unhappy 
wom.in, who did not fear to vio.ate her oaths, and {tain my ho- 
nour. Betore i punithed her crime, and that of her deteitable 
accoinpiice, L forced them to an ample confeffion.—Behold, how 
a Raaninnd revenzes himfelf on an unfaithful. wife.’? — Saying 
tuefe words, Don Lopez drew back a curtain and difcovered to 

my fight eaten’ Felicia and the duenna extended lifelefs on a 
couch, 

‘ I fhould in vain attempt to defcribe the horror I experienced 
at ‘this dreadful fpsttacle, My fenfes maniy forfook me: I was 
unable to itand,and forced to fapport mylelf againit a chair, cover- 
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ing my face with my hands to conceal from my eyes a fight that 
wounded me to the foul.—* Look!” continued the Spaniard : 

‘< view the pei fidious, whofe death could alone expiate her crime! 
—Yet do not believe this aét to be a tranfport of jealoufy ;— 
*twas a facri ‘fice toinjured honour. By my fide are the father and 
brother of Donna Felicia, who approved the deed.—lf honour 
then has Seed mes to the cruel extremity of facrificing a woman 
I almeft idolized, what vengeance think you oughtI to take on 
you? Speak, and judge yourfelf.” 

Don Lopez was‘fiient. I was fome minutes unable to reply. 

At length, Atruggling to overcome my grief and confufion, I an- 
fwered, ** My Jord, I fhall not feek to juftify myfelf, nor to 
efcape a vengeance which Donna Felicia has fo mournfully ex- 
perienced. 1 fhared her guilt ; ; tts but jut I fhould partake her 
RUPE R My life is in your hands; and far from imploring 

ur pity by defpicable fupplications, I am ready to meet my 

dobin,* ’—Saying thefe words, I prefented my bofom to the 
Spaniard :—Strike,”? continued 1; ‘* affuage your vengeance: 
2nd learn that a Frenchman can meet death as bravely as he can 
face danger.””"—** Learn you,” replied Don Lopez, ‘* to know 
a Spaniard, who though forced to obey the dictates of honour, 
well uaderftands what is due to generofity. I fhould be unjuit to 
pena you as rigoroufly as Donna Felicia, for your crime does 
not equal hers. Refentment has not rendered me unjuft. I well 
know how little.a young man, and particularly a2 Frenchman, can 
refilt the advances of a fine woman. At your age man 1s eager for 
pleafure, and not over fcrupulous in the’ means of obtaining it. 
You have been. more weak than guilty ; and your fault rather a 

ational error than yourown, ‘The only vengeance J therefore 
wifhed to. take on you was, to make you witnefs to a fcene which 
nuff leave the moft fa futary imprediion. Be gone! and learn 
henceforward to refpect § facred engagements.”—-On concluding 
thefe words, s20n Lopez rung a bell: the men who brought me 
entered, and binding my eyes, re-condudted me in the fame 
manner to the ipot where they had feized me; they then untied 
me, reftored my arms, and inftantly retired.’ 





The Statifiical Account of Scatland. Drawn up from the Com- 
munications cj the Mdinificrs of the different Parifhes. By Sir 
Feln Sincl. % Bart. (Concluded from p- 145-) 

r teed fixth volume commences with an account of the parifh 

of Uloin the writer of which complains of the great hardfhip 


-of the - upon'coa ls, as being equally hottile to agriculture and 


eh 


the manufactures of the country. ‘This oppretlive impoft has 
been a fubjec: of general complaint along the coaft of Scot- 


land; 
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Jand; but the inhabitants are now happily relieved from it by 
a late act of parliament. 

In the parifh of Moulin, in the county of Perth, is an old 
ruin, which appears to have been nearly a fquare, meafuring 
76 feet by 80, and had a round turret at each of the four 
corners. It ftood within a fmall lake, which has been 
drained. The veftiges of a caufeway, leading from the build- 
ing to the neareft rifing ground, a diftance of 110 yards, are 
quite diftin’t. A part of the fouth wall, 50 feet in length, 
25 in height, and § in thicknefs, are ftill ftanding; alfo fome 
fragments of the north and weft walls, an{4 moft of the north- 
weit turret. The ftones of the wall are placed in regular ho- 
rizontal rows, but not hewn, pinned with fma'l flat ftones, 
and cemented with lime and fand, which, mafons fay, muft 
have been mixed with water to a thin confiftence, and then 
poured in among the ftones, as each row was laid. One 
fide of a window » OF fome fuch opening, is to be feen in a part 
of the turret which remains; there is no appearance of an aper- 
ture of any kind in the reft of the wall. No authentic ac- 
counts, refpeCting this building, have ever been found. Some 
{uppofe it is have been a religious houfe, as the lands about it 
are known to have been church lands. It is faid to have be- 
longed fome time to the Cummins, who were earls of Athol 

and Badenoch in the fourteenth century. A tradition pre- 
vails, that anumber of perfons, infected with the plague, were 
fhut up, and afcerwards buried in it. Hence it is thought un- 
fafe, by the country people, to remove any of the ftones, left 
the infe€tion fhou!d break forth. The veftiges of {mall circular 
buildings, fuppofed to have been Pidiith forts, are to be feen 
in different parts of the parifh. 

Of fuperititious opinions and practices, the following par- 
ticulars are mentioned in the account of Logierait : 


In this parifh, and in the neighbourhood, a variety of fuper= 
fitious practices fill prevail among the vulgar, which may be in 
part the remains of ancient idolatry, or of the corrupted Chriftian- 
ity of the Romifh church, and partly, perhaps, the refult of the 
natural hopes and fears of the human mind, ina ttate of fimplici- 
ty and ignorance. Lucky and unlucky days are by many 

anxionfly obferved. That day of the week upon which the rath 
of May happens to fall, for inftance, is elteemed unlucky through 
all the remainder of the year; none marry, or begin any ferious 
bufinefs upon it. None chufe to marry in January or May; or to 
have their banns proclaimed in the end of one quarter of the year, 
and to marry in the beginning of tie next. Some thing: areto be 
dene before the full moon; others after. In fevers, the iilnefs is 
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expected to be more fevere on Sunday, than on the other days of 
the week; if eafier on eye a relaple is feared. 

.€ Immediately before the celebration of the marriage cere~ 
mony, every Knot about the bride and bridegroom, (carters, 
fhoe-ttrings, firings of petticoats, &c.) is carefully loofened. Af. 
ter leaving the church, the whole company walk round it, keep- 
ing the church walls always upon the mart wer The bride- 
Broom, however, firft retires one way with ne young men, to 
tie the knots that were loofed about him ; while the young mar- 
ried woman, in the fame manner, retires fomewere clfe to adjuft 
the diforder of her drefs. ? 

* When a child was baptifed privately, it was not long fince 
cuftemary, to put the child upon a clean bafket, having a cloth 
previoufly fpread over it, with bread and cheefe put into the 
cloth; and thus to move the bafket three times iucceflively round 
the iron crook, which hangs over the fire, from the roof of the 
houfe, for the purpofe of fupporting the pots when water is hoil- 
ed, or viduals sre prepared. This might be anciently inrendéed 
to co snieruct the malignant arts, which witcbes and evil {pirits 
Were imagined to praciiie againit new born infants.’ 


A Ronian urn was found at the diftance of eight miles from 
= y a es “ . . A 
the village of Logicrait. A medal of ‘Prajan, it is believed, 


was found in this parifh, and ei ised given to profeflor Fer- 
gufon at Edinburg h 

The defcription ef the parith of Dunbar concludes with fome 
reflections which we fhall lay before our readers. 


~? 


The grand and. im portant queition, What can be done to better 
the conditicn of the people ? remains to be anfwered. Japrove the 
morals of ie pecpies feems to be the Gell reply. Found their vir- 
tue “on-its true bafis, re/iegicn, Not on metaph ie ical J oreersin 
bet on the plain, capital, and universally ‘ged d principles of res 
Jigion. Lips ave the wm dnners é} f the tease let thofe of difting uifh- 
ed rank affaree m geblc profe fion of re! igon, aud countenance it 
by their exan ple This would have a leading influence on the 
great boay of the people. It would | be a cheap and eafy antidote 
againtt anarchy and diforder, ‘This {cems to be the true fecret of 
government, the beit bulwark of the flate, as well as the fareft 
means to advance the happinefs of any particular diftrift,. Good 
morals 4re cf more confequence to individuals, as wellas toa {late, 
than great wealth; nor fhould the latter be coveted unlefs it can 
be obiained without injury to the former.’ 


Yt appears from the account of Glafgow, that the profpe- 
rity of that ont mmercial city is rifen te an extraordinary height, 
The variety of manuf fadtures catried on has extended into almef: 
every branch; but that which feems, for fome years 7 es to 
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have excited che moft ahi attention, is the manufacture of 
cotton cloths, with the arts depending upon it. Cotten- 
mills, bleachiield: - and printfields, have been ere€ted on al- 
moft all the ftreams in the neighbourhood afferding water 
SUNY to move the machinery, befices ereéted at a 

rery confiderab! le diftance. This trade not only e eingtoys a 
ice number of pe erfons in Glafgow, but is extending over a 
large tract of the adjacent cout try, to ‘he diftavice of 20 and 
30 miles. In 13791, it was computed, that they e employed 
15,000 looms; that eal loom gave erhployment to nine per~ 
for ns at an average, including women and children, in the dif 
fercnt itages of the manufacture, from picking the cotton wool, 

GR? the goods were brought to market, making in all 135,000 
perions. -Jt was cacebaeds that each loom, at an average, 
proc ten goods to the value of 1001. per annum, making 
¥,500,000l, 

‘The sa nee begins with the parifh of Stevenfton, in 
the county o ; diftinguifhed by its coal-pits, and the ma- 
nufacture of foo 

lta appears, from the beft calculations which can be made, 
that, in the year 1784, the manufactures of: Paifley, in filk 
gauze, lawn, and linen gauze, and white fewing thread, a- 
mounted to the value of 579,1551. 16s. 6d. and that no fewe 
than 26,484 perfons were employed in carrying them on. The 
filk branch es evidentiy declined; but the muflin has fo far 
come inits room, and the thread manufacture is confiderably 
wncr eafed. 

Krom the narrative concerning Carfefairn, in the ftewartry 
of Galloway, we ‘fhall felect the rev. author’s account of the 
yaws, a a difeafe which, he fays, formerly prevailed in that 
part, and {till prevails in many other places of the fouth of 
pcotiand. 


‘ This difeafe is always caught by infeftion, The virus which 
fpreads the contagion is evi idently of the venereal kind; ia the 
mode of receiving it is different in this and in the lues veneréa, 
The infection is z!moft inv: riably communicated by the faliva of 
the perfon difeaied. ‘The. firf fymptom¢are u (ually a pricking 
pain, with a fight inflammation, and fometimes a {mall ulcer, in 
one or both fides of the throat, The inflammation often extends 
over the fances and uvula. The amygdalse, and fometimes pa- 
rotids, fwell on one or both fides. In this ftage of the difeafe, it 
is impoflible to dittinguith it from a flight cynanche, or common 
fore throat. Afterwards the pain and inflammation, inftead of 
being removed by the means which ufually prove effectual m the 
cure of the cynanche, gradually increafe for feveral weeks or 
months. By this time the whole of the fluids are tainted, and the 
@ifeafe further makes its appearance on the fcrotum, penis, and 
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fides of the thighs, or perhaps more frequen'ly in tumours in the 
anus, which fuon break, and become painful ulcers.- Red or 
purple fpots fometimes appear onthe bread, or other places.of the 
fkin, and the whole habit of body is difordered. ‘Though the dif. 
eafe ufually begins in the fauces, yet the palate is feldom much 
injured, or the cartilage of the nofe a as in cafe of lues 
when of long flandinge. The wnter has feen no cafe where the 
bones either of the I o> OF arms were afre ted, 

‘ “ihe mode of cure is exaétly the fame as in a confirmed lues, 
by the ufe of mercury, to fach a degree as gently to affect the 
mouth, and for fuch a length of time as may remove every fymp- 
tom, which will feldem be Iefs than fix weeks or two months, 
aud often confiderably more. An effectual made of preventing it 
is neither to fup from the fame dth, drink from ’ he fame cup, or 
fmoke from the fame pipe which hath been ufed by a perfon ine 
feed. By che wie of ticle orecautions, a very troublefome dif- 
order is remaved from this paruh, and might jocn be extirpated 
every where.” 


er’. ¢4 


Chefe three flati@ical volumes, conjun&tly, contain an ace 
count of one hundred and fifty two parithes. “The work con- 
tines to be executed with care and attention; and will prove 
valuable, not omy by affording an accurate dilplay of the pre- 


fent ftate of Scotland, but a perm anent flandard, by which to 
yudge of its progrets, at future periods. 





Drainas for the Ue of ¥ sung Ladies. Sve. 35. bound. Ro- 


bintons. 1762. 





MruEsE Dramas are faid to have been written © for a fociet 


“~ of young ladies, to whom ash ‘have been found benefi- 
cial in promoting a habit of ipeaking with grace and proprie- 


i . - cy f 
ty.” the graces of thicir clocution muti depend chiefly on the 
manner un which they are taught; but-as to the propriety of 
lanvuege, our readers will judge whether the following fpeech, 


put into the mouth of a young lady, has any pretenfions 


« Tara deltvhted to think how my brather will triumph over 
them all; ] am glad tco,! becanfe it will p/agwe the denizens, who 
hardly take any notjce of me, or thew me the leaft civility : my 
fifter will be finely vexed to think I was in the tecret, for I got fuch 
a fel oun for only ay ne, when they were talkt: og of it this marn- 
jog, that [ had no doubt they erther were together, or wou’d be 


foon.’ 


% 


If want of elegance 1s } blames ible, violations of grammar 
re unpardonable: in thofe who write for youth. “There is a 


very gcofs one in this pafiige: ‘ ie hopes ibat foothed us has 
beea 
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been extinguifhed ;’ and another in the following, rather puz- 
zit 1g, explanation of the fituation of the dramatis perfone in 
the fecond piece. 


« Mr. Stevenfon, acknowledged lover to Amelia Johnfon: to 
whom he was to have been married on the fame day with Mifs 
Denizen to Mr. Eelville, who Mr. Stevenfon had juft killed in a 
duel juft as the play begins.’ 


We think it our duty thus to expofe the faults of the author? 
who, by the way, has no beauties to counterbalance them, out 
of fincere pity for the learner. Efpecial care ought to be taken 
that children are not required to commit any thing to memory, 
which is not excellent in its kind. ‘T’rafh, and it may be trafh, 
and yet very moral, deadens genius and degrades tafte. We 
are concerned for the poor girl who, through a perverfion of 
appetite, makes he rfelf pale with chalk, coals, and charcoal, 
but how much more fhould we pity her cafe, if fhe were 
obliged by her governefs to live upon them, when fhe herfelf 
had a relifh for food more nourifhing and wholefome. Mifs 
Seward has’ favoured the author with a Prologue and Epilogue. 





Codex Theodori Beze Cantabrigienfis, Evangelia et Apoftelorum 
Ata compleéiens, Quadratis “Lit cris, Chacon Latinul Codi- 
cis Hifforiam pr afixit nota/que adjecit Thomas Kipling, 8. T.P. 
Coll. Div. “Foan. nuper Socius Cantabrigia. E. Prelo Aca- 
demico. Impenfis Academia. 2Vols. Folio 21.25. fewed. 
Payne. 1703. 


HE magnificent work here announced to the public, is a 
fac-fimile of the celebrated Greek MS. prefented to the 
univerfity of Cambridge by Theodore Beza; confifting of the 
fin Gofpels, and the Acts of the Apoitles. It has been 
Jong held in high efteem by theological ftudents, on account of 
its arte Fs beit ng, probably, as ancient as any MS. now ex- 
tantof the New Teitament: its authority, indeed {tands higher 
than that of any other, and frequent collations have been made 
of it by learned men. This valuable remain of antiquity has, 
however, been too long the exclufive property of the univer- 
fity of Cambridge s ; and. it {till remained to have it prefented 
to the world in the form of a fac-limile. Since Dr. Woide 
publifhed a fac-fimile of the Alexandrian Codex, a with to fee 
the Cambridge ‘appear in the fame form, became, more gene- 
ral, and the defeétive extracts that have been made from it by 
Mill and others ‘rendered this more neceflary. New types, 
therefore, haying been founded for the purpofe, the uni- 
verfity of Cambridge has publifhed the prefent work, with a 
degree of elegance prop ortionate to its worth. 
‘The MS, itfelf affords {mall room for criticifim: this, indeed, 
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is the province of the editor, to whofe Prolegomena, there- 
fore, we {hall confine our attention, taking, however, the li- 
berty to drop a few occafional remarks, and to clofé with fuch 
reflections as lie within the compafs of our Review. 

Dr. Kipling remarks, firit, on tlee antiquity of the MS. 
which he thus maintains 

The Cambridge MS. hi obferves, has neither accents nor 
breathings ; which, according to Montfaucon, were invented 
(ought 1 it not rather to have been faid, were generally ufed ?) 
in the feventh century. Dr. Kipling therefore juttly concludes, 
from this mark of antiquity, that the MS. muft have exifted 
in the fixth century at leatt. The letters are alfo, he obferves, 
uncial *, ‘and proceed unifor rmly, without any divifions or 
{paces between them. This opinion is further maintained on 
the authority of many learned men, Montfaucon, Antonius 
Arnaldus, Du Pin, Sabatier, D. Maichel, Dr. Bentiey js Mr, 
Barret, Mont. Simon, J. J. Wetftein, and J. D. Michaelis. 
Though difpofed, however, to admit that the Gambridge MS, 
is very ancient, Dr. Kipling doubts whether i can with any 
propriety be faid to be the mojl cncient of all Dr. Kipling 
fees no reafon to aflert that it is older than the Oxford MS. 
at the Acts of the Apoitles, of which a fac-fimile was given 

y T. Hearne. Some of Dr. Kipling’s more Isarned readers, 
Aig will probably think that the Oxford MS. bears marks 
of being much younger than the Cambridge. 

The doétor farther obferves, that the prefent Codex was 
moft probably older than the fifth century; refling his opi- 
nion on the omiificn of the doxology, uf fually annexed to the 
Lord’s Prayer. The text of Beza’s MS. is frequently not on- 
ly corrupted by glofles, but even increafed by fpurious claufes. 
‘The editor afks, whether he who confented to eed be a 
ous paflages would have defignedly omitted tiie above cleufe? 
Is it not, he afks, more probable that the MS. was wien 
when that claufe was known te no one, orat leaft to very few? 
Jerom too, he continues, Origen, Cririan, and indeed all 
the writers of the four firft centuries of the Chriftian era, 
take no notice of it. “This may probably be thought by many 
of his learned readers an inconclufive proof, even applied to 
the original text ; but admitting its validity, when applied ta 


~ 
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* The term Uncialis, an inch long, applied for many centuries to the capi- 
tal letters in which ancient MSS. are writtcn, has indifputably proceeded 
from the miftake of thofe who copied the following paflage in Jerom’s Preface 
to the Book of Job: ‘ Habeant qui voiurt veteres lbros vel inniembranis pur~ 
pureis aura argentoque defcriptos, vel uncialibus, ut vulgo aipnt iiteris, &e. 
—Unciales liters, fay the yi Varies (vid. Du Cange Gloif. in. loco), pedis duo- 
_ecima parte contac tes. “But ide Cafley’s Preface to the Catalogue. of the 
MSS. imthe King’s Library,—where wuciaiis is hewn tobe a miftake for inis 
tialige 
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the original, it has no w eight at all when applied to the MS. 
which is but a copy, and might have been taken from dif- 
ferent MSS. ; and on’ this g sround it may be faid, that the 
omiflion ba a reading will not OVE the antiquity of a M5.3 


p 
though an addition wouid prove it modern. 
The editor alfo thinks the *. baring MS. mut be 


at 

older than the Alexandrian 4 caufe the Ammonian fections, 
as they are calic: i, are in th ie former  esaccompbacad with the 
canons of Eufebias, which are found ia the latter. But fome 
nay think this alfo an imperfect proof. The prefent Codex 
micht have been copied from a text written before the time 
of Eufebius, who invented the canons, and who lived in the 
feventh century. ‘his archetypes accompanied only with the 
feCtions of Ammonius, who lived in the third century, might 
have been wriiten Sekoee the time of Eufebius; but muft it 
follow, that the writing, which is but copied from the origi- 
nal text, was? 

Dr. Kipling makes fome pertinent remarks on Mill, Baker, 
and Albertus Bengelius. His reply ro Mill’s conjecture ap- 
pears judicious, and, fo far as relates to Mill, cert: ainly con- 
clufive. Some of the doctor’s readers, who even agree with 
him on the main queftion, may, however, probably think 
that he haftens too foon to his conclufion on the antiquity of 
his Codex. His proofs, to fay the moft, appear only to 
amount to probabilities, fo as fcarcely to juftify fuch an affer- 
tion, as the following: Codicem tamen noftrum mille et tre- 
centum non modo xquare xtatem, fed etiam fuperare, fum- 
meque adeo antiquitatis efle, duditari nequit. When it is 
recollected too, that the prefent MS. is one of the moft va- 
luable, as well as one of the moft ancient, and that Dr. Kip- 
ling has had fuch ample time for preparing his preface, for 
this public ication was intrufted to his care as far back as the 

ear 1787, fome inquititive perfons may probably with that 
tie ole of antiquity had occupied a larger (pace. It lies 
at prefent within the compafs of little more than three pages, 

ncluding various quotations. 

The doctor ‘rece to confider, } in the next place, the cha- 
racter and excellence of the MS. and replies to the objec- 
tions of AA riraMUs, relative to its authenticity; and to the 

opinion of Bengelius, that it had been corrupted from the old 
Latin verfion. ‘Lhe editor obfer: ves, that it alfo correfponds 
with the Syriac, the Jeruialem, 5a! uidic, Coptic, the Remains 
of lrenzeus, and the Greek copic s, which had been compared 
with the Syriac verfon at Alexandria, by Thomas of Hera- 


as @ 


clea, A. 6016. ‘The inference that he draws from this 
correfpondence, is the fame as M wha Bae be cen drawn by many 
learned men, viz. that the Greek of Beza’s MS. is a clofe 
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tran{cript from the autograph of the evangelifts. His obfer- 
vations are confirmed by the authorities of Bentley, Mill; 
Greifbach, and others. Indeed the Greek text fometimes 
varies from the Latin verfion: and the Latin text itfelf feems, 
in fome places, to be altered from the Greek. 

With refpe& to the Latin verfion, our editor obferves, that 
it was done by different hands: that the A€ts of the Apoftles 
were tranilated by a diffcrent hand from that which tranflated 
the Gofpels, arid that thofe who tranflated the former, were 
inferior in literature to thofe who tranilated the latter. There, 
however, appears {mall ground for this opinion cf Dr. Kips 
ling’s. 

St. Auftin, in his fecond book De Doétrina Chriftiana, fpeak- 
ing of the feveral verfions of the Holy Scriptures, adds: 
In ipfis autem interpretationibus Jta/a ceteris preferatur : 
nam eft verborum tenacior, cum perfpicuitate fententize: et La 
tinis, quibuflibet emendandis Greci adhibeantur: which Dr. 
Bentley corre€ts thus: Illa czeteris preeferatur, que eft verbo- 
rum tenacior: the criticifm was grounded, among other reafons, 
on the conviction that there was no verfion in Jerom’s time, 
diftinguifhed by the name of Italic. See Cafley’s Preface; 
&c. 

When our editor, therefore, {peaks of the great value that 
Dr. Bentley put on every monument of the old Italic, he has 
{tated the matter fomewhat inaccurately. Dr. Bentley’s words 
are as follow; Jam autem illud unice expeto, fays he in a 
letter to Weitftein, ut fi quos Latinos veteris note actuum, epif- 
tolarum, et apocalypfeos, codices apud vos repereris, eos ac- 
curatiflimé, tam ad verba, quam ad verborum ordinem, cum 
Pap editione cenferas. Hujufmodi Latinos veterrimos vel 
Gretcis ipfis pretulerim. ‘The Latin verfion, indeed, would 
include that fpoken of by Auflin, by whatever name it was 
called. But to fpeak of Dr. Bentley’s admiring the Italic ver- 
fion, when in fact he conidered it as a mon-entity, is certainly 
inaccurate. 

Dr. Kipling confiders, in the third place; the migrations ; 
and firft, the birth-place ef the Mb. 

From the inftances of bad Greek found in it, our editor 
concludes it could not be written by a native of Gree¢e. Thus 
we find in it toy devdpov, cor qroterss avuyracivy endvios, Sendnre ovy 
toy Kuowy. From inftanees of bad Latin, the doCtor concludes 
that it could not be written by a Latin refiding in the Weft. If 
Dr. Kipling had been content with faying, 1¢ could not have 
been written either by 2 good Grecian or good Latinill, it 
would have been more accurate. 

Wetftein, Woide, Spohn, Knittel, and Anthony Georgi, 
fuppofed it was written in Egypt. Dr. Kipling embraces the 
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{fame opinion, on obferving the fame pleudograph » asis found 
in three Egyptian MSS. in vowels and confonants, as alfo in 
the addition of confonants and vowels, the ule of expopn- 
TEVTAVy for TM poe PnTEVT a, and of the N e@eanicixov; our editor 
is further confirmed in his opinion, by the liturgical notes in 
the margin, and particularly by the promifcuous u ufe of 1 for ny 
and » for:; for, adds the doctor, the Pasian feribes ufed 
thefe vowels promifcuoully. 

He alfo derives an argun nent in fupport of his opinion, from 
a remark of Caffian’s, that the Egyptians affembied for the 
worthip of God, not only on the Lord’s day, but alfo on the 
Sabbath. . The doétor takes notice, that in the margin of this 
MS. liturgical leffons are pointed out, to be recited by the 
people for both days. 

The editor further obfer rves, that the readers of the leffons 
among the Egyptians, on the approach of the annual inunda- 
tions of the Nile, read on Sabbath-days to the people, what 
the Evangelift John has delivered about the woman of Sama- 
ria, and on the Lord’s-days, what the fame Evangelift had 
faid on Jefus Chrift’s walking on the fea. Now, fays the 
do€tor, you will find both thefe fections diftinguifh ed with the 
word ANNAPNOCMA, 

From thefe confiderations, the doCtor infers the probability 
of the prefent MS. being written in Egypt, and that it re- 
mained for fome years in that country. 

With refpe& to the birth-place of the Cambridge MS. 
nothing decifive, perhaps, « can be faid, where every thing rei{ts 
on conjecture ; but Dr. Kipling feems to have sdopted that 
opinion, which ref{ts on very ; imperfeet | proof, and is liable to 
material objections. 

As to the p/eudography, particularly of the vowels, many 
fuch variations are found in ancient and modern MSS. con- 
feffedly written in Greece. Even the p? romifcuous ufe of the 
sfor » and the » for:, on which Dr. K ipling lays fo much 
ftrefs, is found in modern as well as ancient Greek MSS. 
and if we miftake not, is familiar in conveifation among the 
modern Greeks. The Greek language was derived trom 
Eeyr pt; and whether a Greek fcribe wrote or dictated in Egype¢ 
or in Greece, the promifcuous ule of the s and » was adopted 
probably i in pronunciation: and if we may judge any thing 
from the pronunciation of modern Greeks, both in conf fonante 
and vo owela we may probably be reminded of the tollowing 
verle : 


Vox audita perit, litera fcripta manet. 
Pp 3 


There feems little weight in the argument from the li turgie 
cal notes, pointing out leflons to be recited by the people as 
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well on Sabbath as the Lerd’s-days. For other Chriflians 
kept the Jewith Sabbath befides thofe in Egypt: even in Eng- 
land there are found to this day feventh-day Chriftians. Nov 
need it furprife us, that leffons fo interefting as thofe of the 
woman of ii a and of Chrift’s s turning water into wine, 
fhould be diftinguithed with the wor d ANNATNOCMA, Nor 
is,it neceflary to make Dr. ‘Sipling’s inference, ‘I'he church of 
England reads both thefe hiftories in the courfe of her liturgi- 
cal leflons. . Mit even admitting that the original text, from 
which the Greek of Beza’s MS. was copied, was written 
in Egypt, whicb is probably the cafe, it by no means follows 
that the MS. itfelf was: as to the N epeaxusixoy, it perpetual- 
ly occurs in MSS. and Gree’. infcriptions. 

The Latin tranflation that accompanies the Greck text, 
feems to intimate that the MS. itfelf was written in fome part 
of Europe, where Greek was little known. On the contrary, in 
Egypt, where the Latin language was unknown, but where the 
Chriftians read Greek, a Latin tranilation may be thought to 
have been unneceflary. The refemblance too which the Cam- 
bridge MS. bears to the Codex Claromontanus, written in 
the eet of Europe, feems to confirm this opinion. Nor can 
any argument, in {upport of the oppofite fentiment, be fup- 
ported by the Avyayvoouara in the margin, which are written 
by a later hand than that which wrote the MS. 

On the whole, there feems a high degree of probability ig 
the opini ion of Mr. Mar th, the tranflator of Michaelis, that 
this.celebrated MS. was written either at Aah epee ae or 
fome city of the Greek empire in Europe, for the ufe of fome 
perfon or company belonging to the Latin ae lat the 
writer ufed feveral Greek MSS. and that one of eke MSS. 
was of the Alexandrian edition; which, as Mr. Marth judici- 
outly obferves, will folve every pheno yneron relative to the 
MS. in queflion. Some of the learned think that it was written 
either in France or Germany. — What Dr. Kipling fuppofes 

pleudographies, were, May o& them, the common afages of the 
otal ‘dialed. He, th xererore, {peaks very inaccurately on 
this fubject. 

Dr. Kipling differs from Wetftein in the opinion, that the 
codex Bezx was that which was feen by Thomas of Fieraclea, 
in the beginning of the feventh century, on comparing at 
Alexandria fome exemplars of the New Teftament with the 
Syriac verfion of Philoxenus, on the authority of a book 
written by Dr. Ridley on the Syriac verfion of. the New Tei- 
tament, which Dr. Farmer communicated to Dr. Kipling. 

Dr. Kipling, however,’agrees.in opimon with Wetitein, 
that the Cambridge M5. was “the fame, as that which Drath- 
mar faw in France; and which having been brought from 
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Fgypt, was received in Europe. He, howevér, differs again 
from Wetftein, who fuppofed that it was the fame which 
the bifhop of Clermont had at Trent, An. 1546. Whether the 
prefent MS. is the fame as that which Robert Stephens marks 
by the letter 8, has been a fubject of great difpute. Dr: 
Kipling thinks, with Semler, that it was not. | 

Fann thefe queftions, we find the MS. at Lyons, whence 
it was ftolen, and brought to Geneva; and was at length 
prefented to the univerfity of Cambridge, where it {till re- 
mains. Dr. Kipling here prefents his reader with a handfomé 
letter written by Beza to the univerfity, and with one equally — 
refpectful fent by the univerfity to Beza. Then follows a fhort 
account of the collations; and. various extracts that have been 
made from the MS. , 

The editor gives, in the Jaft place, a defcription of the MS. 
itfelf, which is written on parchment in the quarto form, 
about ten inches in length, and fomewhat lefs in breadth. 
Some parts of it, both of the Greek text and Latin verfiony 
are wanting, which are fupplied by copyiits, fome ancients 
others more modern. Dr. Kipling thinks, with great pros 
bability,. that it contained other parts of the facred writs 
ings, Predes what are now to be feen init, but which have 
been confumed by the tempus edax rerum. 

On an attentive furvey of this fac-fimile, we take the liberty 
of fubjoining a few refleCtions. 

As.to the manner in which this work, fo interefting to: 
the theological ftudent, is executed, we doubt riot it has been 
done with care and fidelity on the whole. But a few initances 
have occurred to us on a_ view of the MS. which, if con- 
fiftent with the rules for taking a fac-fimile, are fcearcely con- 
fiftent with Dr. Kipling’s profeflions in his Preface. In a few - 
places where the letters are not legible, Dr. Kipling has fups 
plied them, and yet in one or two places, not lefs clear, a {pace 
is left. ‘The epfilon at the beginning of Aéts is either cut off 
or worn away by time; but Dr. Kipling hath accurately fups 
plied its place. In Johni.v. 1. the doctor has-@N ; but in 
the MS. the Gis quite disfigured, and the N is not legible. 
In one ox two places in the Aéts, the editor has left a fpace, 
which yet feem not more decayed than the firft page, which 
he has fupplied. It is not furprifing that ¢ fhould be printed 
wrong once or twice; but it is fomewhat fingular, that it 
fhould not have been corrected throughout the book. 

The literati of Cambridge have takea the liberty of amufing 
themfelves with Dr. Kipling’s Latinity : and we mu't confefs, 
that his ftyle is far from elegant, fometimes not even correct. 
It favours too much of the Englifh idiom to pleafe thofe, 
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whofe ears have been accuftomed to pure Latin writers. We 
fometimes meet with the fubjunctive mood for the indicative 5. 
and very often the indicative for the fubjun¢ctive : fometimes 
one word occurs for another; the fubftantive is found in the 
wrong cafe, and the participle m a different gender from its 
antecedent. Of fuch inaccuracies we could produce exam- 
ples, but we forbear. With refpeé to the famous word pagi- 
zibus, with which the wits of the univerfity have fo much 
diverted themfelves, and others, we looked for it with curious 
eyes, through one or two copies; but. we have been given to 
underftand, that the page where it occurred has been prudently 
eancelled : we at length, however, found in the univerfity l- 
brary, a copy with the original miftake, bw being only erafed. 
Notwithftanding, however, all that has been faid, candour 
obliges.us to believe that fo grofs an inaccuracy muft have 
proceeded from the forwardnelfs of the printer, altering pag : 
or pags, written probably by the doétor, for the word at full 
length, which the printer might fuppofe paginibus; or thé 
compofitor’s eye might probably catch dus, which occurs twice 
in the preceding line. We fhould have been pleafed to -have 
found that the page containing—uwt alia omitto—had alfo been 
eancelled; but Dr. Kipling fhould be acquitted of part of the 
blame in this inftance, as-we have been informed that the 
do€tor was induced to alter omittam, as he at firft wrote.it, to 
emitto, by the advice of a learned and dignified friend. ise 
‘In thefe remarks we have been folely influenced by a regard 
to impartial eriticifm. From the expeCtations that had-been 
formed by the learned at home, as well as in foreign univerfi- 
ties, it could have been wifhed, that the editor had been more 
accurate in his Preface; and given a more elaborate account of 
the MS. We are, ‘however, far from under-valuing the worth 
of the prefent undertaking: As the codex Bezz is one of the 
moft valuable of Greek MSS: this is, perhaps, the moft magni- 
ficent fac-fimile that was ever publifhed. Some of our moft 
eminenit critics have afforded occafional inftances of inaccura- 
cy, atid in‘works of a theological nature, candour will not 
expe€t a ftrick regard to claffical elegance. The learned 
world will, doubtlefs, think themfelves indebted to Dr. Kip- 
ling ; and have reafon to lament, that only 250 copies of thia 
interefting work have been printed. — : 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


POLITICAL 


Slavery sincon fifteii with Fuftice and good Policy ; proved by a 
Speech delivered in the Convention, held at Danville, Kentuckye 
» the Rev. David Rice. 12mo. 2d. Gurney. 1793. 


HIS little publication, confifting of twenty-four pages clofely 
printed, contains a great deal of valuable and interefting mats 
ter. The author thews himfelf a man of great. humanity and found . 


judgment ; and though his ftyle is not, in all parts of the work}. 


fo per{picuous as could be “withed; his arguments. potfe’s great 


force and ingenuity. Our readers, will, no doubi, be pleafed 
with the following extracts : 


© Tf my definition of a flave is tide, he is a tational creature re- 
@uced by the power of legiflation to the ‘ftate of 4 brute, and, 
Caseaby deprived of every ner of Humanity.’ 


¢ We only want a law enaéted that no owner of a brate, nor’ 
other perfon,;  fhould kill or difmember it, dnd then in law the cafe 
of a flave and of a brute is in moft refpects parallel; and where 
they differ; the ftate of the brute is to be preferred:. The brute 
may fteal or rob, to fapply his hunger ; the law does not condemn 
him to die for his offence; it only permits his death; but the 
flave, though in the moft ftarving condition, dares not do éither, 
on penalty of death or fome fevere punifliment.’ 


es 





é When aman, though he can exift independent of another, 
cannot aét independént of him, his agency mult depend upon the 
will of that other 3 and therefore he is deprived of his own free 
agency}; and yet, as 4 free agent, he is accountable to his Maker 
for ‘all the deeds done in the body; ‘This comes tO pafs through a 
— ‘orhiffion and’ inconfiftency in the legiflitare They ought 

rther to have enaéted; in ordef to have been confiftent, that the 
ftave fhould not have been accountable for any of his a€tions ; but 
that his mafter fhould have anfwered for him in all things, here 
and hereafter.’ 


Thefe remarks, though calculated for the mnctidian of Atherica, 
are no lefs applicable to the ftate of things in our Weft India 
iflands, where, it if to be hoped, amend will one day be put te 
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the flavery of the injured and helplefs African. Neverthelefs, we 
think with the author, thar, 

€ This evil is a‘ tree that has been long planted, it has been 
growing many years, it has taken deep root, its trunk is large, 
and its branches extended wide: fhould it be cut tlown fuddenly, 
it might crafh all that grow near it; fhould it be violently eradi- 
eatéd, it might tear up the ground.in which it grows, and. pros 
ducé fatal effeéts. Ik is true, the. flaves have a jaf claim to, he 
freed inftantly : but by our bad conduét, we have rendered them 


incapable of enjoying, and properly ufing this their birth-right ; 


and therefore a gradual emancipation only, can be advifeable. The* 
limbs of this tree mult be lopped off by litle and little, the trun 
gradually hewn down, and the wep and roots left to rotin the: 
ground.’ 


We would. very gladly, if circumftances did not prohibit us,” 


extend our remarks on this fenfidle’'and well-mtended’ publication 
much farther, But we muft conclude with noticing Mr. Rice’s' 
anfwer to thofe who have defended the praGtice of flavery-on the 
ground of fcripture authority. 


‘ From the paflage in Genefis, it is, argued, by the advocates: - 


for perpetual flavery, That fince Abraham had fervants born in 
his houfe and bought with money, they muft have heen fervants 
for hfe, like oar negroes :.and hence they conclude, that it islaw- 


ful for us.to purchafe heathen fervants, and if they: have childrem 
born in our bou’es,. to-make. them fervants alfo. From the law: 


0 Mofes it is argued, that the I{raelites were authorifed to leave: 
the children of their fervants; as an inheritance totheir own chile: 
dren for ever: and hence it is inferred, that we may deave the. 
children of our dlaves as an inheritance to our children for evers: 
If this was immoral in itfelf, a juft Gad would never have given it: 
the fandtion of his authoritys and, if lawful in itfelf, we may fafe- 
ly follow the éxample of Abraham, and a&t neat to the law 
of Mofes. 

« None, Lhope, will make this objeGion, but thofe who Lieleciree 
thefe writings to be of divine authority; for if they arenat fo,: it; 
is little ta the purpofe.to introduce them here. , If, you grant them: 
to be of divine authority, you will alfo grant, thatthey are con=' 
fiftent with chemfelves, and that one. paffage may help to explain 
another, Grant me this, and then.I reply to the, abje€tion. 

« In the sath verfe of the 17th of Genefis, we find that Abra, 
ham was commanded to circumcife all that were-born in his:houfe;: 


or bough: with money. We find in the fequel of the.chaptes, that; . 


he aheyed. this command without delay ; and aStually circumeifed 
every male tn his family, who came ander this defcription. “This. 
law of circumcifion continued in force 5 Ak was. not tepealed, but: 
confirmed by the Taw cf Mote. 


‘Now, 
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« Now, to the circumcifed were committed the oracles of God ¢ 
and circumeifion was a token of that covenant which, among 
other things, the land of Canaan, and the various priv! leges in 
it, were preinifed to Abraham, and his feed; to all that were in- 
cluded in that covenant. All were included, to whom circumci- 
fion, which was the tc ken of the covenant, was adminittered, 
agreeably to God’s command. By divine appointment, not only 
Abraham and his nature] feed, but I he that was bought with mo Ney» 
of any ‘ranger that was not of his feed, was cicumettad Since 
the feed of the itranger received the token of this covenant, we. 
mutt believe, that he was included, and interefted in it; that the 
beiiefits promifed were to be conferred on him. Thefe perfons,, 
bovght with money were no longer looked upgn as uncircumeifed 
and unclean, as aliens and ftrangers ; but were incorporated into, 
the church and nation of the Ifraelites ; and became one people 
with them, ‘became God’s covenant people. Whence it appears, 
that fuitable provifion was made by the divine law that they thould. 
be properly educated, made free, and enjoy all the common pri- 
vileges of citizens. It was by the divine law enjoined upon the 
Hraelites, thus to circumcile all the males born in their houfes;, 
then, if the purchafed fervants in queftion ‘had any children, their 
maiters.were bound by the law to incorporate them into their 
church ard nation. ‘Thefe children, theo, were the fervanis of 
the ‘Lord, in the fame fenfe as the natural defcendants of ‘Abra- 
ham were; and therefore, according to the law, Lev. xxv. 42, 
§5-they could not be made flaves.. The paffages of {cripture‘un- 


der-confideration were fo far from authorifing the Ifraelites tomike ~ 


flaves of their fervants’ children, that they evidently forbid ft; 
and therefore are fo far from proving the lawfulnefs of our en- 
flaving the’ children of the Africans, that they clearly conde:ng 


the prattice as criminal, 


‘ Thefe paflages of facred writ have been wickedly preffed into 
the fervice of Mammon, perhaps more frequently than any others 
but does it not now appear, that thefe weighty pieces of artillery 
may be. fairly wreited from the enemy, and turned upon the holts 
of the Mammonites, with very good effect? 

* The advocates for. flavery fhould have obferved, that in thé 
law of Motes referred to, there is not the leatt mention made of 
the children of thefe fervants; it is not faid shat they fhould be 
fervants; or any thing aboyt them. No doubt, fome of them 
had children, but it was unneceffary to mention themy becaufe 
they were already provided for, by the law of circumcifion. 

‘ To extend the law of Mofes to the children of thefe fervants, 
is arbitrary ahd prefumptuous; it is making them include much 
more than is expreffed or necellarily implied. in.the text. It can- 
not be neceffarily implied in the expreiiion,’ They frall be your bond- 
run for ever; becaufe the word for ever is evidently limited by 
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the nature of the fubje& ; and nothing appears, by which i it “ean 
“be more properly limitcd, than the life of the fervants purchafed. 
The fp e then is fi nply this, they fhall ferve you and your chil- 
dren as long as they live. 
We cannot certainly determine how thefe perfons were made 
fervants at firft; nor is it neceflary we fhould. Whether they were 
perforis who had f. ricited their liberty by capital crimes ; or whee 
ther they"had involved themfelves in debt by folly and extrava- 
gance, and fubmitted to ferve during their lives, in order to 
‘avoid’a greater calamity; or whether they were driven to that 
neceffity in their younger days, for want of friends to take care. 
of them, we cannot tell. This however we may be fure of, that 
the Ifraelites were not fent by a divine law to nations three thou- 
fand miles diftant, who were neither doing, nor meditating any 
thing againft them, and with whom they had nothing to do; in 
order to ¢aptivate them by fraud or force, tear them away from 
» their country and all their tender connections, bind them in chains, 
crowd them into fhips, and there murder them by thoufands, with 


the want of air and exercife ; and then condemn the farvivors and 
their pollerity to flavery for ever,’ 


An Addre/s to the People of Great Britain. By the Rew. Edward 
; Withy, of Bofton, Lincolnfbire. 4te. “6d. Crowder. 1793+ | 


This worthy gentleman is very much grieved with the political 
ftate‘of things 3 in this country, as far as they relate to certain pre- 
valent opinions on its government. He aims his blow chiefly at 
the doctrines of equality, which, like many other well-meaning 
perfons, he conftrues into an equality of property. A very few 
lines from any part of the work will thew how worthy fuch an ad- 
vocate is of the public attention. 


‘ Happy day, fays he, on which the late proclamation was ifued 
through the kingdom.— Bleffed and rewarded may they be, both 
here and hereafter, who firft propoled it, and, no vague thought 
perhaps, to fuppofe, that, the idea preceeded from the God of 
mercy, ard fountain of all goodnefs!—From hence, fecret plots 
and {chemes have been confounded, proved abortive, and, rebel« 
lion abafhed, drooped, and fculked its diabolical head ! 

‘ What is it, that, the ma/e-contents would have ?—lIs it a vi- 
cious profligate king, inftead of an emivently virtuous one.—Is it 
a tyrant?—lInftead of a moft impartial, exact diftributor of juf- 
tice, and cbferver of the laws:! —Js it an arbitrator clothed in 
common apparel ? Ignorantly and turbulently forcing the unbrid- 
led laws of his will ?—Would they’ prefer fuch a one, inftead of a 
court, crowned, and glittering in that majetty and fplendour, ne- 
cefftry to the te and honours of nations ‘— Princes, i in the 
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heat of youth, and attended with that regal grandeur, which. is 
“due to them, and, amidft fo great a power of temptations, endned 
with many moral and patriotic virtues. —Are they to be levelled 
with other youths, who proceed in equal levities?—Are'thev to 
be porterly and vulgarly nominated the profigare offipring of Mr. 
Guelph ?? : 

_, We have no doubt but the reader is fully fatisfied of the merits 
of Mr, Wilby’s publication from this fingular fpecimen; but Jet 
his approbation fhould yet fall fhort of the juftice due to fe fupe- 
_perior a writer, we prefent him with another curious morceau, by 
way of confirming thofe favourable fentiments ; 


« Read over, impartially, the tranfa&tions of the common- 
ywealth; and, the attentive muft wonder and be amazed amidftthe 
confufion, diforder, and uproar. therein vifible.—- And, cry out, 
-O Lord, let us not experience the like, in our days. — May: 4*a 
-foot no more ftamp jn the parliament-houfe, nor a tongue no-more, 
exclaim! for fhame, begone! take away that fool’s bauble, the 
mace!’ 


as houghts on the mew and old Principles of Political Obedience, 
8vo. is. Rivington. 1793. 


The intention of the pubjication before us, 6 to enquire, how 
far. the idea of an origina] compa& between king and people, is 
_the true principle of political obedience. 


. & It is not. meant to be contended that fociety has in fac ori+ 
ginated from compact.. Could we look back to its commences 
ment-in different. parts of the world, we fhould and in many. in- 
ftances that a few crafty individuals impofed upon the fimplicity 
_pf.their neighbours, or fome ftronger favage than the reft, come 
pelled his feliows to yield abedience to his fuperior force; that 
the government of the infant ftate was planned by fraud, and its 
foundations Jaid in blood, But time, which is ever gradually 
ftealing from us the knowledge of what has preceded our own 
exiftence, has thrown a veil over the early periods of fociety, and 
left us to attribute fuch an origin to the political union, as 
may be agreeable to the rights and duties which flow from it, and 
confiftent with the principles on which it is to be preferved. The 
hypothefis of compact has on that account been adopted by mott 
of our older writers 4s the bafis of their reafoning on that fub- 
jet ; but modern politicians difdain to owe any thing to anti- 
quity ; and previous to the overthrow of the governments it has 
bequeathed to ys, they are dgefirous to remove the principles and 
maxims upon which thofe governments reft as their foundation.’ 


This being the cafe, and as we are to attribute to the focial com- 
pag an imaginary rather than a real exiftence, the confequences 
mult of courfe appear to refult from what is in itfelf a nonentity. 
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The author is aware, however, that this argunent i$ applicable 
to ail gover ments, whether arbitrary or not ; and, therefore, in 
parfving the fubj-&, he fays, that if their relative fituations hap- 
“pen to be juch as could not have arifen from any juft beginning, 
the. prefumption of a compact is replied. In admitting this, we 
apprehend, he has laid open a wide field for difputation, as what 
may appear perfectly juft to one individual, may, to another, wear 
an afpe‘! direétly the reverfe. We mention this only to fhew 
how inconfiflent a fenfible man can fometimes be; for the follow- 
ing extract will fu‘iciently thew, how far our author is from be- 
ing intemperate in his defence of royal'y. 


* We cherifh the tree,’ fays-he, ‘ while we can enjoy its pro- 
tection and repofe beneath its fhelter ; but if it prove of a noxious 
quelity and thed a haneful influence peamnee it, or though its fhade 
were orisinally grateful, if its vigour be impaired by age, or 
ftorms have robbed it of its verdure, we may Jay the axe to its 
reot, and have only to take care that it do as little mifchief as 
poffible i a its tall.’ 


The more novel opinion, that the form of government fhould 
depend on the will of the majority, comes next uncer confidera- 
tion. The objeGions brought againft this are principally, the 
incapacity of the bulk of the people to judge accurately.on fuch 
a fubject, the difficulty of afcertaining the will of the majority, 
and che rifk of changing for the worfe. On thefe fubje&s, how- 
ever, we find itttle faid that has not been advanced by others, 
though the fentiments are occahonally conveyed in an original 
m: ner. 

The author profefles himfelf a warm friend to the Britifh arif- 
tocrass, the abolishing of which order in France he conceives 
to have thrown down one of the props which fuftained the ancient 
republics. ‘Ihe reafon affigned for this predilection, is: the alluree 
ment which dignities hold out to the inferior orders, and the 
ftimulus confequently given to individuals, whole -powers fo-called 
into aciion, way eventually beneft the ftate. It is acknowledged, 
however, that the inequali ity with refpe& to praperty, 1s attended 
with fome inconveniencies, which, on the other band, are partly 
¢ounter-balanced by the -neceffury profufion attendant en. an 
elevated itation. The author concludes with pointing out other 

rrors into which the French nation have unhappily fallen, re- 
commencing, at the fame time, to his countrymen, to fupport the 
prefent coniiituuion fo Jong as it fhall continue to afford - the fame 
degree of fecurity and happinets it at prefent does. 

We fhall take our leave of this article by obferving, that it 
merits fome degree of diftinétion from the generality of political 


pamphlets, on account of the very candid ipl in which ‘it is 
compoied, 
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An Inquiry into the Caufes of the prefent Derangement of Public Cre- 
dit in Great Britain. Occafioned by Mr Pitt's Speech in the Howfe 
of Commons, on the 27th of March /aft. To which is added, fome 
Hints to the Legiflature for the Formation of a Plan for.the imme- 
@iate Employment of the numerous deflitute Poor, 8vo. 15. Row 
binfons. 1793. 


From the plain unaffected ftyle, together with the juft reafoning 
of this autnor, we fhould fuppofe him to be a manutacturer whofe 
credit and integrity fet him above the mean refource of writing 
from merely interefted motives. | 

The author’s profeffed defigris to enquire into the grounds of 
Mr. Pitt’s fpeech delivered in the houfe of commons, on the 27th 
of March, where he afferted, that 


¢ The peculiar circumftances of the ftate of credit manifetted 
by the late failures, do not, I believe, arife out of caules of a 
political nature.’ 


After tracing, ab origine, the nature of commercial credit, and 
feprefenting its extreme delicacy, and the importance of giving it 
“every fupport, he proceeds to enquire into the caufés which firft 
-endangered, and have fince tenced to injure it. ‘The author's 
comparifon between the condutt of Cicero, when a confpiracy 
attually had exiftence in Rome, and that of the miniitry of this 
country, when, he fays, * a confpiracy was imagined,’ is exceed- 
ingly ftriking. 

This ftatement of the prefent fituation of things is fuch as con- 
vinces us the author is fully and experimentally acquainted with 
them ; and the modes he points out of preventing the mifchief, 

‘tarefuch as have been recommended and adopted in one of the firit 
mercantile towns inthe kingdom. Thefe are forbearance, anda 
retrenchment of all unneceffaty expences. 

His attention to the wants of the induftrioas poor equally en- 
title the aathor to our commendation. He particularly approves, 
for this reafon, of cutting canals, though he is aware that, dur- 
ing the prefent fufpenfion of our commerce, the profecution of 

{uch plans cannot fafely be attempted. There is much good mat- 
ter in this publication which we cannot here detail, but would ra- 
ther refer our readers to the work itfelf. ‘Though not calculated 
to dazzle by the fplendor of literary compofition, the information 
‘it conveys is important, and we have no doubt will prove ufeful 
in the prefent ¢ritical fituation of mercantile affairs. — 


‘A Letter 
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A Letter from a Country Magiftrate to his Friend in To wn, pointing 
out the Summer’s Profped of the Seditious, and the Means of pre~ 
-wenting their Succefs. 410. 64. Mafon. 1793. 


This writer probably means well; but we believe his alarm un- 
founded. He, apprehends that the thoufands of manufacturers, 
rained by the war that this country is engaged in, may be open 
to the fuggeftions.af feditious men, and may occafion great com- 
motions. A continuance of the war may, indeed, caufe injurious 
pffeéts, and on this account we have uniformly wifhed for a 
fpeedy. termination of it. But many of thefe, ruined as manu- 
fatarers, are provided for as foldiers. A fad palliative! 


The Caufes of the prefent Complaints fairly fated aud fully refuted, 
~ “8v0. 6d. Sewell. 1793. 

“This is a concife and tolerably accurate ftatement of the prin- 
cipal objefions to a change in our prefent fyftem of government; 
. bur more particularly to a parliantentary reform. The author 
evinces, throughout, a more perfect acquaintance with the fubjeé 
than we have found in moft other cafes. The principal argue 
ments ufed againft a change in the prefent form of reprefentation, 
are, the diforder which muit enfue from more frequent or more 
nomerous popular eleétions through the kingdom ; and the adop- 
tion of fuch a fyftem being an infringement of the treaty of union, 
which, be thinks, with the late earl of Chatham, ought to be held 
facred. On the fabjec& of annual parliaments, quotations are 
brought from the ftatute books, in order to prove that fo far from 
the parliaments having at any period been annually elected, no 
pofitive law to compel their right of affembling within that time, 
‘was enacted till 1641; and that till the year 1694 the duration of 
parliaments was hever limited to any particular term, and then 
only to three years. The repeal of that, and the enatting of the 
feptennial a&, the author confiders as a work of mere neceflity ; 
¢ the Pretender being at that time (1715) returning officer for all 
Scotland.’ 


_Confiderations on, the Uiility of the National Debt : and on the pre- 
Jent alarming Crifis; with a fort Plan of a Made of Relief, and 
an Explanation of the folid inherent Grounds of great naticnal ay 
perity, that.exif? in this Country. By E. King, Ei. F. RS 
and F, AcS. 8vo. 15. Payne. 1793. 


* That long. and clafe attention, fays, Mr, King in his Ad- 
vertifement; which I have for fo many. years beftowed in the 
puriuit of philofophical enquiries ;, in the inveftigation: of the 
moftferious fabjeéts ; and in fearching out the, pregrefs of arts, 
and improvements, in fucceflive ages; may perhaps be found to 
have given occafions to refiections, that. may be ufeful in this very 
critical ara; when the advance of.increafing arts and improve- 
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ments is become at lat fo rapid, that the machine of the body 
politic can fcarce fuftain the violence of the rapidity.” 


From an Introdu@tion fraught with fo much preliminary confe- 
quence, we were led to expect, in this pamphlet, fomething pro- 
found, fomething of unufual importance to the vation, to litera 
ture, and to mankind. But the faét is, that thefe Confiderations 
on the utility of the national debt contain nothing, which has not 
been pretty generally known, ever fince the national debt he- 
came an object of apprehenfion in this country. In:tfhort, ‘we 
are merely informed, that no two things can-be more diffimilar 
than a public and a private debt; that the former defervesirather 
to be called a public /apport, on account of the increafed circula- 
tion occafioned by the payment of its annual intereft ; and laitly, 
that this debt ‘may not only be fafely, but beneficially augmented, 
The author views the eftablifhnient of banks in the country in the 
fame light, and recommends its being done under the fanétion of 
the Bank of England, in order to encourage the circulation of 
{mall notes. His fcheme in behalf of the merchants and manu- 
facturers, at ‘ the prefent alarming crifis,’ is to apply the fum, 
annually iffued towards the liquidation of the national debt, to'the 
more immediately neceffary object of affording them relief. We 
cannot, however, think, tnat either the opinions or'the projects 
of Mr, King will be found to ftand the teft of accurate enquiry, 
nor do we even think the language in which he has fuggefted then, 
fuch as will make his arguments generally underftood, 


RELIGIQUS, &c. 


The Signs of the Times: or the Overthrow of the Papal Tyranny i in 
France, the Prelude of Deftrugicn to Popery nd, Defpoti/m; but 
of Peace to Mankind. By F. Bicheno, 8vo, 15. 6d. Parfoas. 
1793- 


* Hiftory no where informs us, fays the author in his Advertife- 
ment, of any event fo extraordinary as the late revolution? in 
France. If viewed on all fides, with its attending circumitances, 
by an attentive and unprejudiced eye, ic muft furély excite the 
greateft aftonifhment; and thofe who have -been ufed to uiite in 
their minds the providence of God with human occurrentes, (whe- 
ther they approve of this great change of things ‘or not)’ cannot 
help i inquiring, is this from Men, or is it from God? Is it one of 
thofe commotions produced by the confliting paffions of men, that 
tife and fink, and are foon forgotten? or is it one of thofe events 
which mark the great eras of time, and from which) originate new 
orders of things ?—If the latter, it is ac sapoecaet ines shine of 
prophecy. iM 
' © Appearances indieate that this will be a fatal ‘tee to ad pa- 
pal ufurpations, and the reign of defpotifm. Thofe pore 
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therefore which direct our hopes to that imterefting period, when 
all antichriitian tyrannies are to perifh, deferve, at this time, pe- 
culiar attention. But where fhall we finda clue to guide usinour 
inquiries? The author of the following thoughts confulted com- 
mentators the mott generally approved, on the Prophecies ef Da 
niel and the Revelation of John. He found much to edify and to 
excite curiofity, bus was fill in the midft of a wildernefs. At 
length he was determined to commit himfelf to his own inveltigae 
tions, and explore thofe regions of wonders, without placing im- 
plicit confidence in any guide, Circumftances led him to corjec- 
ture, that the beait which John faw coming up out of the earth 
was Lewis the Fourtcesth, or the French tyranny, perfected. by 
him; and tirat it was this beaft which flew the witnefies,, This 
is the clue which he has followed, and he thinks it is that by which 
the mazes of thefe wonderful vifions, at leaft as far as they have 
been accomplifhcd, may be traced with precifion, and fome things, 
which are yet to come, be conjeured with great advantage. But 
witht ut this to gu.de us, allis confufion. 
_ © A ferious ap plice tion to the fludy of the prophecies, and an 
attentive obfervation of the figns of the times, have produced in 
sny mind the fliongeft perfuafion that the utter downfal of the pa- 
p-cy, the final overthrow of defpotifm, the reftoration of the Jew:, 
end the renovaticn of all things, are near at hand; and that every 
ear will aflonifh us with new wonders. ‘* As the days of Noe 
were, fo fhall alfo the coming of the Son of Man be. For as in 
the days that were before the flood, they were eating and drink- 
ing, and marrying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noe 
entered inco the ark, and knew not until the flood came, and took © 
them allaway, fo fhall alfo .be coming of the Son of Man be.” 
From this perfuafion arifes the indifpenfible duty of calling the at- 
tention of mankind, with peculiar earneftnefs to the things which 
belong to their peace. ‘* blow ye the trumpet in Zion, and foand 
an alarm in my holy mountuin: let-all the inhabitants of the land 
tremble ; for the day of the Lord cometh, for itis nigh at hand.” 
©] know what an author, who writes on fubjeéts like thefe, has 
to expect. But my heart cells me, that I publith thefe thoughts 
with the purell intentions, and that my only aims are to ferve the 
interelts of Chriftianity, to promote the welfare of my countrymen 
and the common cavfe of humanity, by inviting men‘to confider 
tue figrs of the times; that, as’ individuals and as a nation, we 
may examine our ways; repent and reform, and that thus the di- 
vine di{pleafure may be averted, and that conftitution, which‘has 
fecured to this empire, fo many bleflings, to which moft other 
nations are ftrangers, may be purified and ftrengthened, and by 
thefe means be continued to our pofterity. I do therefore moft fers 
vently pray that God may fuccecd this feeble attempt, and bilefs 
us, and all aren-with peace.’ 
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The author’s firft attempt is to prove, that the beaft mentioned . 
in the Revelations, in the laft verfe of chap. xiii, and defined to. 
anfwer to the number fix hundred three feore and fix; is no other 
than the French tyranny brought forward to,its utmoft point by 
Louis XIV. This number anfwers to the numerical letters in 
Ludowicus, as likewife to the diftance of time between Louis Ca-~ 
pet’s feizing the throne of Frances and Louis the Fourteenth’s 
waging, war dgainft Spain. ‘By the revo witwefes which the beak 
was to make war againff, he underftands the Proteftants, who fuk 
fered’ {6 feverely ftom that monarch’s perfecutions ; and the re/ur- 
reMion of ‘the witnafes, which Wass to take place x rhree days and 
an half, he calculates to have happened in 1789, the year in which 
French liberty was reftored. The feven thoufind NAMES of men 
(not MEN: accdiding to the reading in the New Teftameat) which 
were to be fark, the author fuppofes to indicate the extinction of 
pen and armorial bearings; and on this {ubjeéct he introduces the. 
ollowing fingular paflage from-Peter Feriex, a Frowch Protchtant 
miniiter who'wrate in 1687. 

He fays, ‘* The tenth part of the city which here fell, will, at 
fome fature time, appear to be the kingdom of France, where a 
revolution will take place about the year 1785, and a feparation 
from the papacy follow, when the names of Monks and Nuns, of 
Carmelites and Auguftines; Dominicans, &c. fhall perith for ever, 
andall ‘thofe vain titles and armorial bearings, which ferve for 
‘ornament and pride, fhalf vanifh; and brotherly love make all 
men equal. Not that there thal! be no diftinSions, for it is nota 
kingdom of anarchy ; but government fha!l then be without pride 
and infolence, and fubjects fhall obey their governors with an 
bumble fpirit.”? The time. required, accord'ng to this author, 
after the quickening of the witneffes, (i. e, from the time of the 
revolution) to deftroy antichrift, will be twenty or twenty-five 
years; and that it will take about feventy years more for the abo- 
lifhing of fects and parties among Chriftians, and for the conver- 
fren of the Jews and Heathens. ‘* And allthis, he fays, cannot 
be-browght-about without confufion and tumalt. The popith em- 
pire cannot fall, but it muft caufe blood and a mighty noife.” 


The author purfues his fubje&t, and fupports his hypothefis by 

a variety of calculations, through which we cannot follow him. 
Upon the whole, we confider his work as not a lit:!e curious, and 
as a performance very capable of gratifyirg fuch readers as have a 
tafte for fpeculations of this particular kind. We fhall take our 
Jeave of Mr. Bicheno, by observing that he is evidently a member 
of the New Jerufalem Church, a conjecture in wich we are fun. 
ported by the concluding part of a note ia page 54. where he fuys, 
* Now a profpt& opens, which tranfports the heart, and fgures 
are ufed proportioned to the fublimity and felicity of the fcenes 
which 
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which:follow. Let the wife and pious anticipate by hope thefé 


happy days! We look for new heavens, and a new earth, whereia 
dwelleth righteonfnef: !! !? 


Tuo Sermons preached at, Gray’s- -Inn Chapel, on F riday April 1g 9» 
1793, being a Day appointed by Authority for a Public Faft; and 
du Sunday April 28. By Walker King, D. D. and F. A. 8: 

* Preacher to the Honourable Society of Gray’s-Inn. Publifbed at 
the Requeff of the Bench. 410. 15. 6d. Rivingtons. 1793. 


~ 'Thefe Difcourfes, though not ftri€ly methodical, have a con- 
fiderable degree of merit; as our readers will perceive from the 
following extrac: 


© That, which I have heuiioed more particularly to call to your. 
attention, and with which.we may seproath ourfelves as the pes’ 
culiar vice of this age, and which at this time is particularly dans 
gerous, and has but too near a connection with the great.caufe and 
mother of evils in France, isa cold, irregular, indifferent, care- 
lefs obfervance, and frequently a total neglect, of all the rites and 
formal inftitutions of the religion we profefs, Wehave not, I 
helieve, forgot the grounds of our faith, We have not ceafed 
entirely to apply them to our lives and ations, But we content 
ourfelves with our general good i intentions; witha private, a mens 
tal, or with no devotion. How many are there, efpecially in this. 
metropolis, men otherwife no way depraved, who never go ta 
church. The practice of family prayer is almoft wholly difufed, 
The Scriptures are much lefs read than formerly: and there are 
many, alas! too many, who never take the opportunity of that 
thorough revifion of their lives, and that purification of their 
minds, which is afforded by the felf-preparation requifite for the 
approach to the Holy Communion. 

« Since ] am upon this fubjeét, I have alfo to add (for in thefe 
things there is a natural conneftion), that religious inftrudtion ig 
much neglef&ted with regard to children, fervants, and dependants. 
All thefe circumftances, if not each of them of the greateft mag- 
nitude, are yet confiderable taken together, and form an object 
of juft and ferious apprehenfion. 

© We muft take care how we confider thefe things; as by any 
means indifferent. It may be true, that religion Has been for- 
merly clogged with too many obfervances, and deyenerated into 
a fort of unmeaning, and mechanical, as well as fervile rituals 
often detrimental to the {ubftance of true piety. The purer mode 
of reformed Faith, which we profefs, has infinitely fimplified re- 
ligious rites, but it has not abolifhed them. - Becaufe many are 
taken away, we are not to argue that none are important, bit ra- 
ther to conclude in favour of the importance of thofe which re« 
main.’ 
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A familiar Treatife.on the Sacrament. With an Ap pendix ou the 
Expediency of a Correction of our prefent Tranjfiation of the Scrip, 
tures, By George Haggitt, M. 4. 8v0. 15..6d. . Richard- 

fon. 1793. pails , 

This publication is, in our opinion, fuperior to moft others we 
have read on the fubject. The leading topics relative to it are 
difcuffed in an intelligible manner, and inforced with much 
warmth and perfuafion. 

The reafons alledged in the Appendix for a correction of the 
common Verfion of the Scriptures are, in our opinion, unanfwer- 
able ; and the objections which have been made to it are fully re- 
futed.— But, however reafonable it may be that thé oracles of our 
holy religion fhould be prefented to the people at large in all pof- 
fible purity, we cannot but fear, with Mr. Haggite, that this mo- 
mentous object is apparently more diftant than it lately was. 


- © Reformation, he obferves, has received a deadly wound from . 
thofe who pretend ‘to be its warmeft friends. ‘Their violence, 
their acrimony,” their not’ difcountenancing (to {peak in the mild- 
eft terms) the rainous machinations of defperate and unprincipled 
men, who contend under their banners, their carleffnefs as to all 
confequences, when put in competition with the advancement of 
their favourite plans, have made to the body of the people the 
very name of reformation fufpjcious and hateful. If church and 
ftate defcend to polterity, unamended by the prefent generation, 


thefe, in my opinion, are the men to whom it is chiefly to be im- 
puted.’ 


PO.F T b.C. aA Le 


Ode for the Eucenia held at Oxford, Fuly 1793, for the Reception 
of bis Grace William-Henry-Cavendifh, Duke 4 Portland, Chan- 
cellor of tho Univerfity. By Robert Holmes, D »D. Profefor of 
Poetry. 4t0. 15. Payne. 1793. 

The bufinefs of this Ode is, of courfe, to trace the birth and 
“parentage of Alma Mater, to enumerate fome of the moft diltin- 
guifhed of her children, and to pay a line of compliment to the 
Jate, and a page Or two to the prefent chancellor. Under the hands 
of Gray cr Warton, even fuch a fubjeét might be made to. fhine 5 
but, however this Ode may boaft of the univerfity—the univerfity, 


we fear, will never return the compliment, by boatting of the 
Ode. 


Pcetical Bloffoms. Being a Selefion of foort Poems, intended for 


young People to repeat from Memory. By the Rev. Mr. Cooper. 
i2zmo. 15. Od. bound. Newbery. 1793. 


Sciffars and ‘paftework. We think, as the compiler was at no 
expence of brains for the fubject. matter of his colle&ion, he might 


have 
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Rave been at the pains of making an index ; of {pecifying the ai. 
thors from whom ke has culled’ his léffons ; of arranging them in 
fome kind of method; and of adapting his fele€tions to the capa 
cities and ideas of children, with regard to the fentiment, as well a$ 
he has to their memories, with regard to the length of the pieces. 
This done, it woald have been a ufeful book for thofe who want 
foerter pieces than are to be found in Dr. Enfield’s Speaker; and, | 
as itis, the mafter may find it aconvenient little volume, provided’ 
he will fele#. What, ‘for intance, have the Verfés written in a 
Lady's Sherlock upon Death, to do in a collection for fchool-boys ? 


Liverpool Odes; or, Affectionate Epiftles, for the Year 1793. By 
Funius Churchill, Efq. Part Firfts ve: 1s. 6a Leicefter, 
_ Oxford Road. 1793. 


This ‘Mr. Junius Churchill wiftes to be thought a fecond Peter’ 
Pindar; but, as the latter only claims a very diftant kindred with 
his Greek anceftor, fo we mult confider this gentleman as follow 
ing Peter himfelf, at.a very humble diftance indeed:!. To fay noe 
thing of the locality of the fubjects taken up by this: writer; we 
think his fatire very. pointlefs, and his poetry very defiéient of* 
that livelinefs of fancy which diftinguifhes thofe productions which 
he evidently defigns to imitate. The Ode to Charity, from whick 
the following lines are extracted, -is the ay tolerable “sat of the 
work : 


¢ Dear Gaddefs leap out of chy bower,- 

And with thy ftomach healing power 

Stop thefe vile pains that thro’ me roll, 

Behold me gaping for a cruft, 

For eat, and very foor { muft, 
I-cannot longer faft upon my foul; 


«Indeed as I’m a living. finner, 

I’ve travail’d hard to raife a dinner, 
But all Parnaffus can’t afford a flice 
Of béef, or paddi ng, veal or pork, 
Wherein I migitt fut thre my fork, 


~ And make'a noble luncheéa 4 in a trice. 


* No, no, the facred:mounte or hill, 
Or call it by what name youwill, 
For fuch things never can be fam’d in ballad, 
Yetr—’tis not deftitute of meaiisy 
For faith there’s many cfops of greens, 
And fine rich overgrown large falads. 


¢ But miftrefs Mufe won’t live:on thefe; 


Confounti the jade fhe’s hard to pleafe, ' 
Her 
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Her d 
She likes a good rich chop of mutton, 
And is at goole, or pig, a glutton, 
Nay —re!:thes a fine fir-loin of beef. 


d caprice furpaffes all belief, 





‘ ‘ He lies who impudently fays, 
Her Calendar hath Letter Days, 
That make in feafting a prodigious gaps 
The only faft, flie ever keeps, 
Is when her Grace’s pocket flecps, 
And takes a moft uncharitable nap.’ 


Shortly after, he fays, 


‘ Then growl not firs if chance you fee, 
My odes of value prove to me, 
And ftand an eighth or ninth edition, 
Or fee the garment on my back, 
Difplay’d without a fingle crack, 
Convincing proof of my repair’d condition.’ 


Though we may not * growl’ at fuch a circumftance, we fhall 
very much wonder at the tafte of the inhabitants of Liverpool, for 
whofe reading thefe Odes are exclufively calculated, if they give to 
to indifferent a poet any fuch enormous encouragement, 


Mm. & 2.4. €.; Ane 


New Experiments with Mercury in the Small Pox; by which is de- 
monfirated its fpecific Virtue in that Difeafe. By P. Van Woenfel, 
M.D. late Phyfician ta the Gencral Hofpttal for the Infantry, and 
to the Corps Imperial des Caters Nobles, at St. Peterfourg. Tranf- 
lated from the French, by William Fowle, M.D. Fellow of the 
Edinburgh Reyal Phyftcal Society. 8v0. 1s. Crowder. 1793. 


Few experiments, we believe, have been made immediately 
with a view to afcertain the {pecific virtue of mercury in the fmall- 
pox, though the practice of giving it in the difeafe has long been 
common, and well anderftood. ‘The few trials made by this au- 
thor feem to prove that mercury poffzffes fome power in diminifh- 
ing or deitroying the force of the variolous virus. He advifes it to 
be given in large, and, what appears to us, rather uncommon dofes, 
and without being combined with any other medicine. From the 
author’s freaking of -a ftrong folution of calomel, we, however, 
apprehend ti it that which he made ufe of, muft have approached 
near io corrofive fublimate; for calomel, when well prepared, is nearly 
infoluble. The manner in which the author condutted his expee 
riments, was by mixing mercury with variolous matter in different 
ways, and then inoculating bis patients with it. The trials made 
in this way not being fatisfatory, he next made the inoculation in 
one arm of his patients with ordinary matter, and in the other 
C.R.N. Ar. (IX.) Now. 3793. Bb with 
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with that which had been mixed with calomel. The incifioh in 
that in which the common variolous matter had been put, inflamed 
the virus and took effe&; but in that in which the matter mixed 
with calomel had been inferted, there appeared no figns whatever 
of inflammation, or the produdtion of the difeafe. From other 
trials he alfu found that the application of mercurial plailters to in- 
cifions, ia which common variotous matter had beea depofited, pre- 
vented che virus from taking eff &. The important conclufions 
drawn from thefe experiments, which the author has related in a 
clear and pe riph icuous manner, feem to ftand in need of further 
trials, varied in a greater degree, and made with matter taken 
from patients in different tages of the {fmall-pox. The author is 
filent refpe&ing the pericd of the fmall-pox at which he took the 
matter, as weli as the exact length of time that it. was. kept be- 
fore it was mixed with the mercury, and alio of the manner in 
which it was kept; all which are circumftances that ought cer- 
tainly to have been mentioned, and upon which much ought to de- 
pend in forming our opinion of the value of this writer’s labours. 


Man-Midwifery Difzded; or, the Obftetric Family-Inftru@or. For 
the Ufe of Married Couples, and fingle Adults of Both Sexes. Con 
taining a Difplay of the Management of every Cla/s of Labours by 
Men and Boy-Midwives; alfo of their cunning, indecent, and cruel 
PraGices. Inftru@ions to Hufbands how 10 countera& them. A 
Plan for the complete Inftruction of Women who poffe/s promifing 
Valents, in crder to faperfede Male-pra@ice. Various Arguments 
and Quotations, proving, that Man-Wifery is a perfonal, a do- 
meftic, and a national Evil. In fourteen Letters, addreffed te 
Alex. Hamilton, M.D. FLR.S. Se. Edinburgh. Occafioned by 
certain Do@rines contained in his Letters to Dr. W. Ofoorn. By 
J. Blunt. i200. 35 6d. Forbes. 1793- 

The author of this publication declares himfelfan enemy to ma/e- 
midwifery upon moral grounds, and founds the trumpet of alarm 
in the ears of all marricd men. Wethink, however, that this is 
the oftenfible rather than real motive of the undertaking, whofe 
object feems to be, to cry down the ule of the /ever in difficult 
parturition, and to cry wp a certain practitioner, who has declared 
apainft its application. In cither, or in any view, we do not he- 
fitate to confeis, that we think the motive a bad One 5 and we are 
ecnavinced, that a publication which teems with fo many indecent 
allufions, and is fraught with furmifes fo illiberal and unmanly, 
could ooly be the produce of a contaminated mind, and a licen- 
tious fancy. Whoever the author may be, he will have little caufe 
of felf-fatisfa&ion, in having fown the feeds of fufpicion in the 
minds of hufbands, queftioned the delicacy of chalte wives, and 
flandered the general reputation of obftetric practice in the per- 


fons of male accoacheurs of acknowle dged integrity, 
The 
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The propriety and delicacy of fubmitting lying-in women to the 
management of £:/ful perfons of their own fex, muift, as-a gene- 
ral propofition, be admitted. But where are fuch to be found? 
The cuftomary education of females no more qualifies them for the 
practice of midwifery, than for the exercife of any other medical 
function. Neither would the fatigue and drudgery of fach an oc 
cupation be acceptable to any female of delicacy and feeling, and 
whofe ftation in life flattered her with better expedclations than 
thoie of a mere livelihood derived from a laborious, and, note 
withftanding the author’s peculiar feelings on the fubje&, difguft. 
ing employment.. To us it appears, that,the only poilible way 
in which the auther’s objeét can be accomplifhed, without exe 
pofing the fair fex to extraordinary hazards, is, for fome expe- 
rienced accoucheur to educate their own daughters to the {cience, 
and to make them not merely acquainted with the management 
required in natural labours, but alfo capable of affording material 
help in extraordinary cafes, For we do not admit that a perfon 
who merely knows how to ‘ guard the perineum’ by the preflure 
of-the hand, is to be entrufted with the important bufinefs of mid- 
wifery, in which a complete knowledge is fo effential, that no 
woman can be accounted fafe in the hands of thofe who do not 
poffefs it. Our readers, however, will judge of the practicabi- 
lity of the author’s plan fora fchool of midwifery, which he gives 
in the following words: 

‘ Firft, Let an obftetric fchool be inftituted as near the centre 
of London as poffible, for the inftruction of midwives under forty 
years of age, whefe character for iobriety and affability is indif- 
putable ; and whofe education, confitution, and mental talents 
are promifing for the profeflion; and let none elfe be received as 
pupils. 

« Second, Let thefe be infructed during three courfes of lec- 
tures, at five guincas each perfon, which 1s confiderably lefs than 
half the uf«al expence; each midwife fhall be obliged to write 
down the Aeads of the lectures, fo as to be able to anfwer any rea- 
fonable queftion which fhall be afked her by the lecturer, in the 
way of an cbftetric catechifm. 

‘Third, All who are well qualified to anfwer every pra@ical 
queftion at the end of the fecond courfe of le€tures, fhall have a 
certificate given, that they are able to undertake every cafe in 
midwifery, which does not require the aid of inftruments: thofe 
who (after going through three courfes of lectures) are not thus 
qualified, fhall attend another courfe, or till they be completed in 
the theoretical part of the art, before they receive a certificate. 

© Fourth, They fhall be taught the form, the cavity, the dia- 
meters, the axis, &c. of well-formed pelves; and alfo the dia- 
meters, futures, bones, and fontanels of fetal fkul!ls; wich fhall 
| ". Bbz be 
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be kept at the fchool for that purpofe, together with perfect and 
diftorted pelves. 

‘ Fifth, Thev fhall be taught the anatomy of the vagina, the 
urethra and bladder, the uterus, the rectum, and the contents of 
the full-grown impregnated uterus, on a machine refembling na- 
ture as nearly as pofiible, adapted to a real pelvis and {pine. 

‘ Sixth, Hereon they fhall be taught the ufe of the catheter. 

‘ Seventh, They fhall be taught the encreafe of the gravid ute- 
AUS, from. conceptioa to delivery, by Smellie’s or Hunter’s large 

lares. 

‘ Eighth, The y fhall atnend peor, women, in any part of the 
town, during their fecond ccurle of lectures ; and two fhall at- 
tend lectures together, viz. one who has delivered fhall go with 
one who has not. 

‘Ninth, They fhall be taught the art cf turning, &c. on the 
common machine. 

- © The leétures thall be compiled from the beft modern authors 
and lecturers; they fhall be read, and not delivered from me- 
mory; part of them fhall be delivered by an experienced furgeon, 
and part by a fkilful midwife, as fhall hereafter be determined, 
being dependent on the nature of each leéture, which fhall con- 
tinue about an hour every day, except Sundays; fo that each 
« courfe will continue about five weeks, including fome of the dif. 
eafes of pregnant and lying-in women, and chiidren in the month. 

‘ Tenth, The lecturing midwife fhall attend thofe difficult cafes 
which the pupils cannot manage; if it be an inftramental cafe, 
the lef&turing accoucheur ‘hall attend it. 

‘ Eleventh, The gentleman employed to deliver thefe lef&tures 
fhall not be a man-midwite by ;rofefflion, leit his owx intere# fhould 
caufe him to with-hold xecefary inftructions from the female pu- 

ils. 

‘ Twelfth, Every annual fubfcriber to this inftitution fhall be 
allowed two tickets for each guinea, which tickets fhall entitle 
two poor mariied women to delivery at their own dwellings.’ 


We fhall now take our leave of this very exceptionable publi- 
_ cation, by remarking, what has ftruck us very forcibly, that the 
name and writings of the author of Demeftic Medicine are mention- 
ed, again and again, in rather a fufpicious ftyle of pamegyric. 


dD. RR. AM; AT, 5 .¢. 


Strigs of Laurel. A Comic Opera. In Two A&s. .ts performed, 
with unverfal Applaufe, at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 
Written by Fobn O'Keefe. Svo. 15. Longman. 1793. 
Mr. O'Keefe tells us, in the Advertifement to this little piece, 
that the plot is taken from a circumftance he had heard related, of 
a centinel who quitted his poft to follow a detachment‘ of the 
guards when it embarked at Greenwich. Be that as it may, the 
| Piece 
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piece is well caleulated to anfwer the end of giving a fillip to the 
{pirits of thofe poor fellows, who are going to expofe their lives 
in the prefent conteft. 

The dialogue is fufficiently fprightly, and with the affiftance of 
{cenery, fongs, martial mufic, and all the fafcination of the theatre, 
may have as good an effe& as a glafs of brandy in kindling their 
military ardour. — But, however defirable it may be, that thofe 
who are to encounter the hardfhips of war fhould be chiefly fen- 
fidle to che glory attending it, thofe who flay at home, and fend 
others into fuch dancers, ought take particular care that they 
do not lofe fight of the tevetfe of the inedal. 


The Female Duclli? : an After-Picce. With Songs fet to Mufce by 
Mr. Sueit; as it was performed at the King’s Theatre, in the 
Haymarket, by his Majefty’s Company from the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-Lane. 8vo. 15. Owen. 1793. 

This piece is taken, as the Advertifement acknowledges, from 
Beaumont and Fletche:’s comedy of Lowve’s Cure, or The Martial 
Maid. Of -nature and probability it has very little; of humour 
and fprightlinefs it has a fufficient portion to make it diverting on 
the ftage ; even cut down as it is to an after-piece. ‘The charac- 
ter of the Female Duelift is peculiarly in the walk of the lively 
adtrefs to whom it was given. ‘The bluftering airs fhe puts on 
with her difguife, in order to fufiain the charaéter of a young 
man of fpirit and intriguc; ‘the terrors of Bombardo, her coward- 
ly attendant, who is not in the fecret of her transformation ; and 
the tamenefs of Zanchio the cowardly guardian, who fuffers 
himfelf to be kick’d and: pulled by the nofe, furnifh out the 
amufement of the piece; in which, however, it mutt be confeficd, 
the taite of the galleries has been quite fufficiently confulted. 


N OV E L S. 


The Confid, a Sentimental Tale, tn a Series of Letters. 2 Fols.- 
12m0. 4s. fewed. Deighton. 1793. 


There is certainly not any thing in this /entimental tale to dif- 
tinguifh it from the numerous tales of the fame nature, which are 
every feafon fabricated by induftrious novel-writers. We have 
met with a merchant who figns a bond, without reading it, by 
which he ruins bis family.—A young lady who falls in love, at 
firft fight, with a beautiful Adonis, afterwards difcovered to bea 
young lord. —'A difcovery made of a reciprocal affection by the 
faid young lady’s taking the liberty to read a letter which had been 
accidentally dropped. —Yhar, however, Mr. Heron, is not quite 
fo pretty for the heroine of a novel! We remember. Mifs Byron be- 
. haved much better on a fimilar occafion, friendfhip between two 
females of congenial minds, afcertained alfo at firft bght.—Plenty 
of obftacles—cruel fathers—an epifodical flory, which drives one 
lady to feck refuge ina convent, by which fhe conveniently makes 

room 
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room for crowning the wifhes of another—and at laft a double 
wedding and a great deal of happinefs. We cannot here avoid re~ 
marking, thatif the wicked democrats fhould fucceed in deftroy- 
sng every where the religious orders and the nobieffe, there is no 
glale which would. deferve more pity on the occafion than that of 
novel writers, for withont a coavent and a lord a novel caa fearcely 
exilt. There 1s a fentiment in this production which we ftop to 
eriticife, becaufe we have feen it 1a others, aad fear it has en- 
tangled and made uneafy many a young woman of a timid and 
delicate mind in real life. It is, aa vows of muteal attach. 
ment, though broken by one aA ntinue binding on the other, 
Nothing can be more abford ; it is nece she to the very nature of 
fuch vows that they fliould be reciprocally obferved, ond fa young 
perfon, in the ardour of unguarded affection, bas not exprefsly 
adverted to fuck condition, fhe ougat always to look upen it as 
underftood. This is a caution the more neceffary to women, as 
men would very feldom have any need of it. It is but juftice to 
jay that thefe volumes are perfe¢tly decent. The following ex- 
tyat will probably be fuficient by way of ipecimen : 
‘ This pathetic defcription of the miferies of mankind, awak- 
ened ail my fofter feelings, and overwhelmed my foul with a tor 
rent of fenfibility ; I raifed my flreaming eyes to Heaven—but 
mart Matilda ! fnubine my aftonifhment, when, upon looking 
mn, I beheld a fora more elegant and beautiful, than the pocts 
repel Adonis! I rémained motionlefs with amazement, till the 
lovely youth, with a graceful bow, advanced, and in accents mild 
as the evening breezes, and melodious as the nightingale’s fong, 
thus addreffed me: — No apology, madam, can atone for this 
breach of good manners; but the harmony of your voice having 
directed me to this fpot, I found myfelf fixed to it by an irrefift- 
tble impulfe, and fo much abforbed in contemplation of the beau- 
teous obje& before me, that I entirely forgot the rules of polite- 
nefs. 1 acknowledge my fault, and hope my conteflion will pal- 
liate my rudenefs.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Plan of aCourfe of Lectures on the Principles of Natural Philo- 
Sophy. By the Rev. 8. Vince, de M. FL RS. 800 45. fewed. 
Deighton. 1793. 

* Fhe following Plan, fays the author, of a Courfe of Lectures 
on the Principles of Natural Philofophy, was drawn up in confe- 
quence of the author’s appointment to read the Plumian Lectures 
on Experimental Philofophy and Pra@ical Afironomy. Some pro- 
pofitions are added, befides thofe which can be fubjeéted to.ex- 
perimental proof, in order to. preferve their connection, that it 
might at the fame time dire the theoretical fludent. Such ob- 
fervations are added as were judged might be ufeful, both to il- 
lufirate the experiments and affift the reader,’ 
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To this it is only neceflary to add, that we think this fyllabus 
entitled to at leaft as great a fhare of approbation as a work of 
fuch a nature can be expected to deferve. We might indeed fay 
more, fince the explanatory parts are much more copious than 
we ufually find them in publications which profefs only to give 
the heads of the fubjecis on which a public lecturer propofes to 
treat. 


A Charge, delivered to the Grand Fury, at the General Quarter 
Seffions of the Peace for the County of Suffolk, holden at Beccles, 
on Monday, April 8th, 1793. By Samuel Cooper, D. D. Chair- 
man. Publifocd at the Requeft of the Court. 8v0. 6d. Cadell. 
1793- 

The origin of the rights of man in fociety, are thus ftated in 
this Charge: 

‘ All honour, all power, whether executive or legiflative, is to 
the individual who poffeffes it, a mere trifle, in comparifon with 
a full fecurity for the fafety of our perfons, the peaceable poffef. 
fion of our domettic comforts, the quiet purfuit of our feveral 
profefions, and occupations, and the unmolefted enjoyment of 
that wealth and thofe poffeflions, which either have been acquired 
by our own indaliry, or been bequeathed to us from the labours 
of our anceftors. All party contentions and animofities therefore, 
for the attainment of fuch authority, are mean and defpicable, 
when compared with this great end, by which, we gain and keep 
poffeflion of the grand fources of human happinefs. Thefe are 
comforts, which the paffions of mankind in a ftate of nature,— 
of independence,—and of anarchy, are continually deftroying, 
and which can only be fecured by arming the executive body 
(wherever it may be placed) with power, to reftrain the will of 
each individual, from infringing on the general good, and com- 
pelling every one upon all occafions to fubmit his will, to the will 
of the legiflative body (wherever it refides) when, by its public 
a€ts, fuch will is made known, and promulgated. This power 
of promulgating puvifhments (where cither religion does not exift, 
or has loft its influence over the mind of man), is the only method, 
by which the tyranny of the many, or the few, can be prevented; 
and the peace and tranquillity of every rank and order in the 
fate, can be fecured. ‘The prefervation of fuch comforts, was 
the great end for which men at any time voluntarily affociated to« 
gether, and thus, under the protection of government became 
enabled to claim their pofitions and acquifitions, as rights, which, 
prior to its authority, they heid only on the precarious tenure of 
their own fuperior power and rength to that of any fingle per- 
fons, or by their cafval union with others, againft any other com- 
bination of individuals.’ : 

This paffage is concluded with a reference, by way of puff ob- 
Hique, to another work of the author, in refutaticn of Dr.. Prieft. 
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ley. What follows, however, will ferve to thew that the incendie 
aries of Birmingham have fupplicd his worfhip with a much 
ftronger argument againit his opponent, than any that himfelfhath 
been able to produce. Though of Dr. Prieitley’s peculiar opi- 
nions, both in politics and religion, we are by no means admir- 
ers; yet we think him, notwithftanding, entitled to juftice; and, 
under this impreffion, we have no fcruple to add, from Dr. Cooper’s 
having gone ovt of the way to attack both him and others with 
the moft unqualified cenfures, that he has fhewn himfelf worthy of 
a feat upon the fame bench with thofe meritorious juftices Carles 
and Spencer. 
Scme Anecdotes of the Life of Futio Bonafoni, a Bolognefe Artif, who 
followed the Styles of the beft Schools in the Sixteenth Century. 
Accompanied by a Catalogue of the Engravings, with their Mea- 
fures, of the Works of that tafteful Compofer. dnd Remarks on the 
general Charafter of his rare and exquijiie Performances. Towhich 
ts prefixed, a Plan for the Improvement of the Arts in England. 
By George Cumberland. 8v0. 25. 6d. Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 
In the fcheme for improving the arts in this country, which 
forms the prefatory part of Mr. Cumberland’s biographical un- 
dertaking, we are fiewn the importance of not oaly maintaining 
that pre-eminence to which the Englifh arts have attained, but 
alfo the neceffity of a fteady perfeverance in our endeavours to imi- 
tate, mcre clo/ely, the exquifite models of the ancients. The fub- 
ject is confidered as it affe€ls ourcommerceand manufaQurers; and 
the author alleges, that, 
¢ Whatever people content themfeives with a lower ambition 
than to equal the Greeks at the higheit period of art, will be 
found to be wandering frown perfection, inftead of approaching 
towards it.’ | 
The plan fuggeited for the general improvement of tafte, 
confilts in the eftabliihing of two public galleries, in which fhould 
be depofited plaifer cafts of all the valuable antique flatues, bas- 
reliefs, &c. in different parts of Europe. To thefe galleries the 
author propofes the indifcriminate admiffion of all ftudents in the 
arts, and that the expence be defrayed out of a fund raifed for 
that purpofe by voluntary fubfcriptions, and to which the author 
himlelf very liberally offers to contribute, 
in the anecdotes of the life of Bonafoni, we do not trace any 
thing that wouid prove interefting to the generality of readers, for 
which reafon we forbcar to enier intothem. Yet the particulars 
related of that artift are a iufficient proof, that juftice has not here- 
tofore been done to him by thofe biographers who have noticed 
his contemporaries. ‘The catalocue of Bonafoni’s works will have 
its valpe with thefe fer whole infpetion it is more immed.ately 
calculated, and we think the whole of the publication potvded of 
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